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ABSTRACT 

This guidebook addresses retirement planning for 
midlife women. Section 1 presents the woman an opportunity to assess 
herself today in terms of the roles she plays in various aspects of 
her life and in her relationships with others. It asks her to 
consider some of her plans, dreams, and things she would like to do 
in an ideal retirement situation. It also discusses her opportunities 
to work, travel, continue her education, and volunteer in her 
community. Section 2 discusses common health concerns of midlife 
women and. wellness strategies to pursue now that will work toward 
good health later. Section 3 discusses various aspects of financial 
planning. It presents the "three-legged stool" of a secure 
retirement: savings and investments, Social Security, and pension 
benefits. The section concludes with a review of the different kinds 
of insurance midlife women should consider. Section 4 examines legal 
concerns including estate planning, divorce or marriage, and 
discrimination in the workplace. Section 5 discusses housing options 
for older women, including home ownership, apartment tenancy, and 
lifetime care communities. Section 6 describes the issues and 
concerns associated with caring for an aging spouse or parent, A 
comprehensive questionnaire about one's retirement plans is provided 
at the end. Appendixes include a 24-item bibliography, a list of 32 
recommended resources, names and addresses of 10 organizations, and a 
list of other resources. (YLB) 
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idlife women, having 
reached a special point 
in their lives, are able to 
view the entire panorama, to see 
the excitement, challenges, and 
promises that lie before them, and 
the successes and disappointments 
of the past. Women on the verge 
of midlife are at the start of yet 
another journey, one that can be 
enormously satisfying as they 
begin to shed the commitments of 
earlier years, replacing them with 
new opportunities and interests. 

Midlife women will repeatedly 
encounter retirement planning, 
establishing habits and plans now 
that can lead to a rewarding retire- 
ment later. Like most of life’s sig- 
nificant events, a secure and com- 
fortable retirement doesn’t just 
happen. It occurs through careful 
planning and thoughtful consider- 
ation about how you would like 
to live later in your life. 

It is never too early to plan — 
and now is always the time to 
begin. Midlife women who want 
to plan for retirement should 
begin now to assess their life 
plans and goals and to evaluate 




where they would like to be in 
the future. This assessment should 
go beyond financial considerations 
and review employment, social 
and domestic roles and relation- 
ships, housing arrangements and 
alternatives, physical and mental 
well-being, and legal affairs. 

Retirement planning is an on- 
going process. The choices and 
plans you make at 50 will be dif- 
ferent from those you make at 70. 
As the circumstances of your life 
change, it will be important to 
adjust your plans accordingly. 

This guidebook is a first step 
in beginning to understand the is- 
sues that will affect most midlife 
women. By providing planning 
suggestions and guides, it offers 
an opportunity to begin laying the 



foundation of a fulfilling retire- 
ment, one that will be secure, 
comfortable, and satisfying. 




For some people, the thought of 
planning the next day is enough to 
make them throw the calendar out 
the window. The thought of retire- 
ment planning, tiying to map out 
the next 20 or 30 years, may be 
enough to make you want to fol- 
low that calendar. However, plan- 
ning now can contribute to your 
retirement, making those years 
more secure — emotionally, physi- 
cally, and financially. 

Retirement, like other periods in 
our lives, is accompanied by a 
host of issues, some of which may 
be entirely new to you. You may 
suddenly have free time in which 
to begin a second career or educa- 
tional opportunities, to travel or to 
pursue a favorite pastime, to vol- 
unteer in the community or to 
spend time with family and 
friends. Domestic and social roles 
may change, as may the ways in 
which you perceive yourself. The 
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Mktsmmt Planning Checklist 
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UNCERTAIN 


I have leisure activities and pursuits that I will continue 
as I grow older. 








I know where I will live in later life. 








I know the health concerns that many older women face. 








I know how to decrease my risk of developing common 
health problems. 








I understand how sexuality can change with time. 








I have discussed long-term care plans with my aging 
parents and know their needs and desires. 








My husband or partner has life insurance. 








If I have dependents, I have life insurance. 








I have adequate medical insurance. 








I will have an adequate retirement income. 








I understand my retirement benefits package. 








I understand my husband's or partner’s retirement 
benefits package. 








If divorced, I understand my rights concerning my former 
husband’s retirement package. 








I understand the Social Security benefit system, how to 
apply for benefits, and what my approximate benefits 
will be. 








My legal affairs are in order: I have a will. I have a 
living will. I have assigned power of attorney. 









By now, you’re probably feeling apprehensive about the number of times you 
answered, “no” or “uncertain.” An hour with this workbook will help you in- 
crease the number of times you answer “yes,” or show you where to begin. 
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place you call home may be dif- 
ferent from what it was when you 
were younger or when you were 
raising children. Health concerns 
may come to the forefront. Finan- 
cial and legal matters will become 
even more important. 

As you assess where you are 
in the planning process, you may 
find yourself already on target for 
a comfortable retirement. Or the 
assessment may provide a much- 
needed wake-up call, drawing 
your attention to what needs to 
be done now. 

Start planning by asking your- 
self the important questions in the 
Retirement Planning Checklist on 
page 2. You may have answers to 
all of these questions or to none 
of them. 

If you are married, ask your 
spouse to answer these questions 
also. If you have a long-term com- 
panion, ask him or her to re- 
spond. When you’ve finished, 
compare notes. Are your concerns 
similar? How are they different? 

Once you have completed this 
guidebook, consider your answers 
to the more comprehensive list 
on pages 72-73. The second time 
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through should be a little easier, 
your answers a little more certain, 
and the future somewhat clearer. 



Some employers and commu- 
nity colleges sponsor a program 
developed by the American 
Association of Retired Persons, 
“Think of Your Future.” The pro- 
gram instructs and guides partici- 
pants on how to take specific 
actions to plan for retirement. 
Check with your employer or 
local community college to find 
out whether they offer retire- 
ment planning programs. 
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Traditionally, people look for- 
ward to retirement as the culmi- 
nation of the American dream, a 
golden time of life when they no 
longer need to work, putting aside 
a career they have worked at most 
of their adult life — often in one 
place. And, traditionally, retire- 
ment planning has focused pri- 
marily on financial preparedness. 

However, as women have in- 
creasingly joined the work force 
in full- and part-time jobs, retire- 
ment planning has begun to en- 
compass the additional concerns 
women face in later life. Indeed, 
retirement planning may even 
focus on concerns that are impor- 
tant in your life right now. 
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As you approach retirement, 
you will confront issues you may 
never have considered. Perhaps 
you’ve never had to balance a 
checkbook or file insurance or 
medical benefit claims. Time, a 
scarce commodity if you have 
been employed or raising a family, 
may suddenly become available. 

Some women may have only 
recently returned to the work 
force, either full- or part-time. . 
They may be concerned about 
their eligibility for retirement 
benefits. 

Married women must contend 
with changes that occur in their 
relationships with spouses when 
either partner retires. Roles within 
the marriage may change: you 
may share the domestic activities 
or disagree over each other’s re- 
sponsibilities. The woman who 
worked primarily in the home will 
have to adjust to the changes that 
occur as children grow and leave 
home, sometimes to return again, 
or as her husband retires and is at 
home eveiy day. 

Many women will find them- 
selves being caregivers for their 
spouses or parents. The death of a 
spouse represents not only a loss, 
but a change in how you live, es- 
pecially for the woman who finds 
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herself alone for the first time in 
years. The death of a parent can 
also raise emotional concerns for 
many people. 

Single women face different but 
no less dramatic changes. Women 
who defined themselves primarily 
by their careers must find their 
identity in new ways. They may 
need to cultivate new friends. 
They may need to find ways to 
spend their time. 

This guidebook introduces 
women who have been there — 
older women whose retirements 
have proven satisfying, others 
who have had to struggle to get 
by, some who have learned that 
retirement, like so much else, is 
affected not just by external fac- 
tors, but by one’s state of mind. 
You’ll meet women who are your 
peers and learn how they are 
planning — or are not planning — 
for retirement. In their stories, you 
will find information that can help 
you devise new approaches to 
common concerns. 




First, however, we suggest that 
you read the advice of Helen Den- 
nis, a specialist on aging, employ- 
ment, and retirement. 

M Mmm 

Helen Dennis suggests that the 
first step to answering these ques- 
tions involves reconsidering your 
thoughts about retirement, seeking 
information to help you plan, and 
making choices. 

Even as you take these steps, 
however, you will find yourself 
facing barriers common to most 
midlife women. Women must 
overcome economic barriers that 
inhibit their financial security. 

They must overcome an attitude 
that Dennis characterizes as “re- 
tirement planning ‘doesn’t include 
me.’” And they must seek as much 
information as they can about re- 
tirement planning. 

Many of these barriers can be 
surmounted if women take more 
responsibility for the direction of 
their lives. Dennis recommends, 

“A woman needs to feel some 
sense of responsibility. Women 
haven’t been socialized to think 
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Helen Dennis, Andrus Gerontology 
Center at the University of 
Southern California 
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in that way, so women should de- 
velop an attitude of being respon- 
sible for themselves.” 

Equally important to cultivating 
a sense of responsibility for your 
own affairs is a willingness to be 
informed, especially about finan- 
cial issues. “A very fundamental 
piece of retirement planning is fi- 
nancial planning, financial man- 
agement, financial security. This 
includes having a will, estate plan- 
ning, projecting one’s income, 
projecting one’s expenses, budget- 
ing, and investment management.” 
Finally, Dennis advises, “If 
there’s only one goal for a woman 
or a man in retirement, it is having 
the freedom to make choices 
without having one’s finances or 
health constrain those choices.” 
Those choices are different for 
each woman. Some women may 
resume the domestic role they had 
left in order to pursue a career. 
Others will redefine their role in 
relationships with their spouse. 
Some women will experience a 
“loss of freedom” when their 
spouse retires and is home all 
day. Some will become primary 
caregivers to their parents or 
grandchildren. Some women will 
experience all of this and more. 
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Many women find that their 
income does not enable them to 
save. Even so, Dennis says, these 
women should strive for finan- 
cial stability and adequacy in 
retirement. 

‘There may not be a surplus of 
money, but it should be adequate 
for a decent and dignified life in 
old age. Women need to know 
about the resources and networks 
in the community. There are 
places to go if the economy is 
poor. There are services that one 
can approach for assistance. What 
one does in the retirement years is 
not tied to the exact income one 
has in retirement.” 

“Have an attitude of being 
responsible for oneself. Be in- 
formed. Be informed about fi- 
nances and health and new roles 
and work options and social op- 
portunities and leisure opportuni- 
ties and fun opportunities. Be 
aware that we have choices. We 
are not victims. We can choose 
what we do with our lives.” 

(Oioii fc (Gltotas 

Today’s midlife woman has 
many factors to consider as she 
plans for retirement. And each of 
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these must be evaluated in the 
context of your own hopes and 
dreams for retirement. 

You might want to reexamine 
your relationship with a spouse, 
children, parents, family, and 
friends and the role you play in 
domestic and social situations. If 
the care of an elderly parent be- 
comes your responsibility, you 
must become knowledgeable 
about caregiving and your role as 
a caregiver. 

You will want to think about 
how you can spend your time: at 
work, as a volunteer, as an adult 
student, a world or country-wide 
traveler, a sports buff, a gardener. 

You will need to consider 
whether you will continue to 
work in your current field, start a 
second career, or leave the paid 
work force and become a volun- 
teer. Women who have not been 
earning a salary outside the home 
may decide to join (or rejoin) the 
work force. 

You will need to think about 
where to live: in your own home, 
a condominium or apartment, or a 
retirement community. You will 
. need to consider the people with 
whom you might live: spouse, 
partner, adult children, aging par- 
ents, friends, or roommates. You 
may prefer to live alone. 

You will find that health be- 
comes more important to you and 
that wellness can become a way 
of living, preventing illness or dis- 
ease, hastening recovery, and 
boosting your sense of well-being. 



You will want to carefully eval- 
uate your financial plans for the 
future, your sources of retirement 
income, and whether or not you 
will have enough resources on 
which to live comfortably. You 
will need to evaluate your various 
insurance policies and review 
your estate plans. 

In short, although the options 
are varied, most require some 
thought and investigation before 
deciding which ones are best for 
you. This guidebook will provide 
a framework from which to begin 
your retirement planning. 
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Rose Marie, Gloria, and Alicia 
live in different geographic re- 
gions, which may account for 
some of the differences in their 
personal lives. But in other re- 
spects, you may see similarities 
among the three women. Perhaps 
you will find that their stories re- 
flect your own hopes for the fu- 
ture and the challenges you face: 
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concerns about aging parents, 
college-aged children, pension 
benefits, housing, marriage or 
solitude, and adequate income for 
the future. 

Rose Marie, a fortyish native of 
Washington, D.C., now lives in 
Florida. For the past twelve years, 
she has worked in laundromats. 
Like many women who work in 
low-paying service industry jobs, 
her income has not enabled her to 
save for her retirement years. Rose 
Marie, a white woman, has two 
adult children and one teenager. 

Gloria is a divorced military 
wife and a nurse in a western 
state. She has two children in col- 
lege and one still in grade school. 
She hopes to return to school for 
additional education, but is wait- 
ing until her children graduate be- 
fore doing so. As a result of her 
divorce, Gloria, an African- 
American, has had to become 
much more self-reliant, both finan- 
cially and emotionally. Although 
Gloria has tried to plan for retire- 
ment, the circumstances of her life 
have changed some of those 
plans. Right now, her plans for the 
future are tied to planning for her 
youngest daughter’s education. 
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Alicia is a Cuban refugee who 
has worked for the federal gov- 
ernment since the 1970’s. A 
widow, Alicia has had to come 
to terms with a variety of changes 
in her life, including the death of 
her husband and the care of her 
elderly mother. Her three adult 
children have all graduated from 
college. As she looks to the future, 
she wonders how she will incor- 
porate the pleasure she derives 
from helping others into her re- 
tirement years. Having lived on a 
shoestring budget when she was a 
young wife and mother and hav- 
ing known what it means not to 
have money, Alicia is determined 
not to be poor when she is older. 
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Rose Marie, like many others 
who work in the service industry, 
has never been able to save for re- 
tirement. She works at least 50 
hours each week, but by the time 
the bills have been paid, there’s 
nothing left to save. 

“Saving is hard because of the 
economy and the way everything 
costs,” she says. “When you don’t 
make a lot and it goes for every- 
thing else, thinking about retiring 
is frightening. It’s frightening for 
me because I don’t have anything 
planned.” 

However, if Rose Marie could 
begin to save even $1.00 each 



month, she would begin to accu- 
mulate a small fund for emergen- 
cies. As the table/chart on page 6 
shows, saving $1 each month can 
net a modest savings account. 




Although Rose Marie has seen 
the benefits of retirement planning 
in her friends’ lives, she believes it 
is unlikely to become a part of 
hers. 

“They’re pretty well financially 
set. Of course, I compare myself 
with them and I’m not like them 
because I don’t know where my 
future is going to be.” 

Like many women in her 
predicament, Rose Marie worries 
that she will become a burden to 
her children. “I have my children 
but they can’t always come for- 
ward and supply my needs.” 

Rose Marie’s late mother 
planned a secure retirement. “She 
worked her whole life as a wait- 
ress and was very thrifty and 
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saved. Sometimes she worked two 
jobs. She’d keep us in clothes and 
food and school. Finally, she got 
to retire and bought a house in 
Miami, right when I had my son. 
Her house was paid for and she 
really had no financial problems. 
She, in fact, helped us.” 

Despite Rose Marie’s desire to 
start saving for retirement, she re- 
ally sees no way to do so. One re- 
gret she expresses is that she does 
not have the education or training 
that might lead her to a position 
that paid more or offered retire- 
ment benefits. 




“My ideal would be to volun- 
teer somewhere like in a hospital. 
Maybe join a spa and go to a pool 
and just have a glorious retire- 
ment. Wouldn’t have to worry 



about working, just go out with 
my friends and meet for lunch and 
just have a good time. I mean, not 
have to worry about money, but 
just be comfortable.” 

When Rose Marie dreams about 
her ideal retirement, she describes 
the kind of life many women envi- 
sion. Unfortunately, for thousands 
of women in Rose Marie’s posi- 
tion, this vision may never be- 
come a reality. 
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Gloria, a nurse with a career 
both as a practitioner and as a 
teacher, is trying to plan for her 
retirement. But as a single parent 
of two college-age children and 
one elementary school child, plan- 
ning is not always easy. 

“One of the things I’ve learned 
is that even though you have 
these great plans, the plans don’t 
always work. I did not plan to be, 
at this point in my life, a single 
parent. But, after 20 years of mar- 
riage, that was what happened.” 

Since her divorce from a mili- 
tary officer, Gloria, now in her 
early fifties, has had to come to 
terms with being primarily respon- 
sible for herself. 

“I had often been the surrogate 
head of household when my hus- 
band traveled. But I always knew 
that behind me was another per- 
son who would help pick up the 



slack. All of a sudden, when we 
divorced, I found out I was the 
slack, and there was no one back 
there but me.” 

Consequently, Gloria has had to 
make employment and insurance 
arrangements she previously had 
never even considered. 

“I buy disability insurance. I 
buy term life insurance so that, if 
something happens to me, my 
kids can have the option of stay- 
ing in our house. I buy health in- 
surance to assure that they have 
access to the health-care system at 
all times.” 

Gloria hopes to return to school 
for additional education, once her 
older daughter has graduated. 

Even if this doesn’t happen, she 
believes that when she reaches 
retirement, she will have done 
things in her life that were right 
for her. 

“I reached my initial goal years 
ago when I finished college, and 
that was to make my mother 
proud of my accomplishments. I 
watched her struggle and go back 
to school, and I wanted her to be 
proud that she hadn’t done it in 
vain.” 

Gloria advises her children, 
especially her daughters, as she 
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would other young people. “When 
you make a commitment in life, 
even if it’s marriage or whatever it 
is, make that commitment with the 
plan that you are a part of that pic- 
ture, not just there depending on 
someone else.” 

For every woman, single or 
married, relying on yourself and 
planning for yourself are the best 
options to choose. 

IMrnm: 
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The incident that most shaped 
Alicia’s life was also one that pro- 
foundly changed the world: the 
Cuban Revolution. 

“I was 21 when it started. My 
world crumbled all around me. Liv- 
ing through that experience, 
through four years of that process, 
and coming to the United States 
with two little children, then hav- 
ing a third one here and having no 
money, having to start all over 
again, certainly that changed my 
outlook on life. I think I have been 
able to accomplish the things I 
have because that experience 
made me what I am today.” 



Today, she is a hard-working 
and ambitious woman in her fifties, 
motivated by the difficulties earlier 
in her life to succeed now. Alicia’s 
determination to plan and save for 
her retirement comes from the ex- 
perience of having been poor — a 
state in which all too many older 
women find themselves. 

“Not having any money to pay 
the bills, to buy shoes, to buy 
school clothes for the kids. I have 
this fear that I will go back to 
those days of having no money 
so that’s why I’m concerned about 
financial planning.” 

Alicia’s financial planning began 
in earnest more than seven years 
ago when her husband died and 
Alicia was left with a modest life 
insurance benefit to invest. She 
met with a financial planner who 
advised her. Alicia now contributes 
10 percent of her salary as a civil 
servant to a federal government re- 
tirement plan that matches a por- 
tion of employee contributions. 

Although Alicia is financially 
secure, she has had to deal with 
other changes that accompany 
aging, such as loneliness now that 
her children are adults and no 
longer living at home. 

Alicia describes her widowed 
mother, now 79, who is experi- 
encing similar problems. To com- 
bat her own feelings of loneliness, 
Alicia spends time with friends 



and volunteers with programs 
throughout her community. For 
many midlife and retirement-age 
women, volunteerism is a way to 
remain connected with society 
and with other people. 



Although Alicia is financially 
secure, she has had to deal with 
other changes that accompany 
aging, such as loneliness now that 
her children are adults and no 
longer living at home. 



“There are so many things that 
you can do with your life, and 
there are so many people that 
need help. I think it’s important 
to look beyond your own little 
world and try to do something for 
the people around you that need 
your help.” 




I 
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This guidebook addresses the 
primary subjects in retirement plan- 
ning relevant to midlife women. In 
addition to self-assessment and in- 
formation on employment, contin- 
uing education, and travel and 
recreation, these subjects include 
health and wellness, finances, legal 
affairs, housing, and caregiving. 

Section One presents an oppor- 
tunity to assess yourself today in 
terms of the roles you play in vari- 
ous aspects of your life and in 
your relationships with others, at 
work, at home, and socially. It 
asks you to consider some of your 
plans, dreams, and things you’d 
like to do in an ideal retirement 



situation. It also discusses your 
opportunities to work, travel, con- 
tinue your education, and volun- 
teer in your community. 

Section Two discusses common 
health concerns of midlife women 
and wellness strategies to pursue 
now that will work toward good 
health later. 

Section Three discusses various 
aspects of financial planning, a 
central element to a secure retire- 
ment. It presents the “three-legged 
stool” of a secure retirement: sav- 
ings and investments, Social Secu- 
rity, and pension benefits. The sec- 
tion concludes with a review of the 
different kinds of insurance that 
midlife women should consider. 

Section Four examines legal 
concerns including estate plan- 
ning, divorce or marriage, and dis- 
crimination in the work place. 

Section Five discusses housing 
options for older women, includ- 
ing home ownership, apartment 
tenancy, and lifetime care 
communities. 



Section Six describes the issues 
and concerns associated with car- 
ing for an aging spouse or parent, 
a situation that more and more 
Americans are facing. 

At the conclusion, you will have 
the opportunity to complete a 
more comprehensive question- 
naire about your retirement plans. 
A list of recommended resources 
points you to additional sources 
of information so that you can be- 
come more knowledgeable about 
the issues that affect you. An in- 
formed person is very often an 
empowered person as well. 
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espite the 40-hour work- 
week (which was sup- 
posed to liberate the 
masses for other pursuits), free 
time is something most people 
lack when they are busy with 
work and family life. 

Retirement offers the potential 
for personal time, although this 
time need not be solely for lei- 
sure. In fact, many people con- 
tinue to work, to advance their 
education, and to volunteer for a 
variety of causes throughout their 
lives. 

After a lifetime of work, usually 
in both the work place arid the 
home, some people have trouble 
adjusting to not working. Work 
provides a structure that many 
people find essential to their self- 
perception. When that structure is 
altered, so too is self-perception. 

Most retired people, however, 
do maintain structure in their lives: 
they have schedules, measurable 
goals, meaningful relationships, 
and a sense of challenge that 
stems from a variety of sources, 
from employment to volunteer 
work to education and travel. This 
section discusses options to con- 
sider as you think about ways 
you’d like to structure your time 
when you retire. 





Retirement years are usually 
role-changing years. Married peo- 
ple may divorce or become wid- 
owed. Couples who never had 
time to spend together may find 
that they don’t know what to do 
when they are together. Mothers 
of young children become moth- 
ers of adult children. Women with 
careers retire. Some women will 
find themselves providing for their 
children and assisting or caring for 
elderly parents at the same time. 

The exercises in this section 
will help you identify activities 
you enjoy now and those you 
might like to do when you retire. 

If you are married, photocopy the 
exercises and ask your spouse to 
join you. If you have a long-term 
partner or companion, ask him/ 

I 



her to complete one. For a varia- 
tion, fill in the blanks with how 
you think your partner would re- 
spond — then compare notes. 

Some couples will discover that 
they need to discuss more realistic 
and compatible views of retire- 
ment. Helen Dennis explains that 
she often meets couples who have 
two very different pictures of re- 
tirement. “One person is pruning 
trees and flowers in the backyard 
and the other is going on a trip 
around the United States in the 
R.V.” These exercises might con- 
vince you to park the R.V. or to 
plant a garden on its roof. 




Just as there are thousands 
of ways for children, teenagers, 
and younger adults to spend time, 
so too there are many ways for 
older people to spend theirs. 

Work — part-time, full-time, or vol- 
unteer — recreation and sports, 
continuing education, and travel 
are just some of the productive 
ways older people use time to 
their advantage. 
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Married couples can take con- 
structive steps to ensure that their 
relationship continues to grow 
and that spouses are able to sup- 
port one another in later life. Such 
efforts can alleviate conflicts or 
foster compromise. Couples 
should try to: 

□ support each other’s goals, 
ideas, and plans for retirement; 

□ encourage friendships, individu- 
ally and as a couple; 

□ develop new routines; 

□ respect each other’s privacy; 

□ exchange and share roles; and 

□ maintain good or well-groomed 
appearances. 

Adapted from 
Think of Your Future. 

Conflicts can also arise between 
long-term companions or partners, 
and you should discuss these is- 
sues. Some older women find 
themselves disagreeing with their 
children about their retirement 
choices, so you may want to dis- 
cuss your dreams and plans with 
them. 



0 
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For some older women, work- 
ing is a financial necessity. For 
others, it is a way to supplement 
their income, to meet people, to 
stay active, and to structure their 
time. Others find that a second ca- 
reer enables them to pursue new 
opportunities. 

Employers are often interested 
in hiring older workers, whom 
they perceive to be more respon- 
sible, more loyal, and more likely 
to fulfill their duties. However, 
some unenlightened employers 
may feel that an older worker is a 
liability. Thus, older job-seekers 
must accentuate the positives as- 
sociated with age: experience, 
knowledge, and dedication. 

There are seven less-than-full- 
time ways that retired people may 
continue to work, including: 

□ Phased retirement, in which 
you gradually decrease your 
work hours without decreasing 
pension benefits. 

□ Part-time work in a variety of 
environments, from the service 
sector to consulting positions 
with large firms. 

□ Job sharing, in which two 
workers divide the duties of 
one. Often, these arrangements 
must be defined and proposed 
by the workers interested in 
sharing a job. 

□ Flextime programs, in which all 
workers are in the office for 
core hours, although they may 




come and go earlier or later 
than their colleagues. 

□ Seasonal work, especially dur- 
ing the holiday season and the 
summer, when many companies 
hire additional workers. 

□ Temporary agencies, a viable 
way to find full- or part-time 
work without making a commit- 
ment to one employer. Such 
employment can give you the 
opportunity to explore different 
kinds of work environments. 

□ Volunteer work, which in addi- 
tion to boosting the good of 
your community or its citizens, 
can also help you to develop 
skills, contacts, and leads for 
paid employment, 

Adapted from 
Think of Your Future . 
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While many of her peers were 
marrying and having children, 

Sara spent her twenties traveling, 
living independently, seeking out 
the things she most liked, pursu- 
ing her interests in the arts, and 
advancing her career. Now, when 
her fortyish friends are sending 
their children off to high school, 
work, or college and returning to 
work themselves, Sara tries to 
maintain a balance between her 
full-time career and the responsi- 
bility of raising a four-year-old 
child. 
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Every woman performs many roles throughout her life, sometimes at the 
same time. Complete the following sentence ten times, each time using a 
different word that describes a role you play in your life. The words in 
parentheses are simply suggestions. Fill in the blanks with words that most 
describe you. 

I am a . 

(wife, mother, daughter, sister, lawyer, doctor, golfer, American, traveler, 

volunteer, farmer, etc.) 

o 

While we play these roles, we often dream of other roles we’d rather fill. 
Complete the following sentence with five different roles you’d like to play. 

I have always dreamed of being a 



(dancer, acrobat, teacher, lawyer, doctor, entrepreneur, 
school board member, tennis pro, restaurant owner, actress, etc.) 

o 

Sometimes, it’s not so much a role that we want to play as it is something 
we have always dreamed of doing: seeing the sun set behind the Egyptian 
pyramids, joining the Peace Corps, running for county executive 
or the school board. Complete the following sentence 
with five things you’ve always wanted to do. 

I have always wanted to 



(travel, own my own business, sing in public, 
see a show on Broadway, speak Italian, etc.) 

o ’ 

To help you think of things you’d like to do, you might think of the things 
you never have time to do now because you are busy with 
a career or family or friends. Fill in the following sentence 
with five different answers. 

I am so busy these days, I never have time to 



(read, write the great American novel, paint watercolors, 
work for the homeless, lobby Congress for something important, etc.) 
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Often, we find our dreams in our regrets. Fill in the following sentence 
with five different things that describe the person you always wanted to 
be, the things you always wanted to do, the moments you’d have done 
differently if you had time to do them again. 

If I could rewrite my life, this time around I would 



(get my college degree, live in another state, sail around the world, 
help young people in schools, etc.) 

TTDd® Mo®® Usfc tora ft® @®ft Yta® 

Review your wish or dream lists about who you might be or what you 
might do. Retirement can be the time for you to realize some of those 
dreams. In the space below, write the steps you need to take to reach 
your goals. Do you need to continue your education? Work in a different 
field? Join a local volunteer agency? Move to another city? Save more 
money? Talk to your spouse or partner? What action can you be taking 
now? Who can help you plan the steps you need to take? 
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At the same time, she observes 
her parents, who retired at 60 after 
years of planning, as they enjoy 
what she describes as “Camp All- 
Year- Round.” And she watches, 
with some sadness, as her 93-year- 
old grandmother increasingly loses 
her independence as the result of 
physical ailments. 

In short, Sara is a part of the 
sandwich generation, that genera- 
tion of adults who are still raising 
children or teenagers while simul- 
taneously dealing with the con- 
cerns of aging parents and, in 
some cases, grandparents. 



“The thing i would most like to 
hew is time— time for my child, 
time for my family, time to 
develop other interests, ” she 
says. M it is, her time is divided 
between work and family, in 
between, there is no time to 
spare. 



“The thing I would most like to 
have is time — time for my child, 
time for my family, time to de- 
velop other interests,” she says. As 
it is, her time is divided between 
work and family. In between, 
there is no time to spare. 



She has, however, devoted 
some time and money to planning 
for the future. Since 1980, she has 
contributed to various retirement 
savings plans and is now a regular 
contributor to her company’s 
Keogh plan. 

“My family instilled in me the 
value of saving and of having 
money in the bank. There is also 
lots of longevity in my family. Both 
of my grandmothers are now in 
their nineties. I’ve watched many 
great aunts and uncles grow older 
and become ill. I’ve seen the costs 
associated with growing older, with 
caring for older people, so I know 
that saving is important.” 

At the same time, she and her 
husband have had to set up other 
savings mechanisms, anticipating 
the day when their four-year old 
will head off for college. “It would 
help if he could win a scholar- 
ship,” she jokes. 

Sara has many models on 
which to base her eventual retire- 
ment. Her parents remain very 
active, playing sports, attending 
cultural events, taking classes. Her 
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in-laws, both in their seventies, 
continue to work. Her grand- 
mother, although physically frail, 
is mentally quite alert. In short, to 
Sara, retirement is just another 
phase of life, a time that she 
hopes to enjoy by laying the foun- 
dations now. 

Regardless of the type of work 
you are seeking, assess your skills, 
talents, and experience before 
sending out your resume or going 
on your first interview. The expe- 
rience skills worksheet on pages 
16-17 will give you a starting 
point. Add these qualities to your 
resume and be sure to emphasize 
them in the interview. 

If you know that you want to 
work but don’t have a specific 
field or profession in mind, you 
may want to take a career devel- 
opment course through your local 
community college or consult a 
career counselor. You may want to 
start by reading books on careers 
available at your local libraiy. 

Your local area office on aging 
can refer you to appropriate ca- 
reer counseling groups. 

AARP sponsors an employment 
planning program, AARP WORKS, 
a seven-session series of job 
search workshops designed to 
help midlife and older people pre- 
pare to find jobs. These programs 
are led by AARP volunteer teams 
and community agencies. AARP 
WORKS can show you the impor- 
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Check the boxes that describe things you can do. 
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Numerical/ Organizational: 


□ 


Manage budgets/money 


] Follow through 


□ 


Prepare financial/bookkeeping 


□ Organize records: 




reports 


classify/file/process 


□ 


Allocate resources 


EH Make arrangements/contacts 


□ 


Compute/calculate numbers 


D Implement decisions 


□ 


Plan finances 


D Coordinate 


□ 


Meet deadlines 


EH Systematize 


□ 


Accept responsibility 








m 




Problem Solving: 


□ 


Gather information 


] Troubleshoot 


□ 


Clarify problems 


□ Test ideas 


□ 


Anticipate problems 


EH Critique 


□ 


Organize and classify 


EH Review 


□ 


Evaluate 


EH Diagnose/find the root of 


□ 


Analyze 


a problem 
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Observational/ Analytical: 


□ 


Appraise 


D Reason and abstract 


□ 


Observe/reflect 


n Perceive potential in others 


□ 


Learn quickly 


EH Assess 




Working 


With Pts&pie 




Leadership: 


□ 


Initiate 


EH Persuade 


□ 


Persist 


EH Influence others 


□ 


Confront problems 


□ Sell 


□ 


Plan and promote change 


EH Negotiate and bargain 


□ 


Lead others 


EH Debate 


□ 


Motivate groups 


EH Promote ideas/products 


□ 


Inspire others 


EH Reconcile conflicts 


□ 


Chair meetings 


EH Mediate 
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Management: 


□ 


Manage responsibility 


D Implement policies 


□ 


Delegate responsibility 


EH Direct and supervise 


□ 


Plan and forecast 


EH Review and evaluate others 


□ 


Design and develop programs 


EH Develop potential in others 


□ 


Establish procedures and/or 


□ Organize and coordinate others 




organizational structures 


□ Hire and build teams 
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Commemcatloes/PiuibHc Relations: 



□ 


Communicate 


□ 


Tell stories 


□ 


Write reports/letters/memos 


□ 


Translate and explain 


□ 


Converse 


□ 


Define 


□ 


Speak to a group 


□ 


Summarize 


□ 


Edit 


□ 


Demonstrate 


□ 


Read 


□ 


Perform in public 


□ 


Write: imaginative/promotional 


□ 


Make radio/TV presentations 
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Helpimg/Humaim Relations: 


□ 


Care for others 


□ 


Work with a team 


□ 


Empathize 


□ 


Motivate others 


□ 


Listen and understand 


□ 


Advocate/negotiate for others 


□ 


Counsel and guide 


□ 


Collaborate 






o 






Instractional/Eduiicational: 


□ 


Brief and explain 


□ 


Lead and facilitate 


□ 


Teach and tutor 


□ 


Illustrate concepts with 


□ 


Advise and inform 




examples 


□ 


Train 








Working 


win 


Things 


□ 


Clean 


□ 


Use tools 


□ 


Shape 


□ 


Assemble 


□ 


Lift 


□ 


Install 


□ 


Balance 


□ 


Build 


□ 


Operate equipment 


□ 


Move 
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tance of employment planning, 
especially with regard to today’s 
changing business climate. It can 
help you to redefine your skills, 
interests, and work experiences in 
a more flexible, creative manner, 
and it can give you an opportunity 
to learn and practice effective job 
search techniques. For more in- 
formation about this program, 
contact AARP’s Work Force Educa- 
tion/Worker Equity Department at 
601 E Street, N.W., Washington, 

DC 20049. 

For low-income people aged 55 
and older who are seeking em- 
ployment, AARP is one of the na- 
tional contractors administering 
the Senior Community Service 
Employment Program (SCSEP) in 
communities across the country. 
SCSEP is funded by the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor. It provides 
temporary work experience for 
older people who are below the 
federal poverty line while helping 
them seek permanent or full-time 
positions elsewhere. If you find a 
job through SCSEP, you will work 
for 20 hours per week at a non- 
profit or public service agency, 
where you will receive on-the-job 
training to improve your market- 
able skills. Thirty-four states have 
active SCSEP programs. For infor- 
mation about the program nearest 
you, contact Glenn Northup at 
AARP, 601 E Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, DC 20049. 
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The Job Training Partnership 
Act (JTPA) of 1982 is a source of 
federal funds for training and em- 
ployment in the private sector. 
Various sources of funds in JTPA 
can be used to assist people 55 
and over who qualify for the in- 
come limits. Most older workers 
served through JTPA have been in 
“Three Percent Programs.” Your 
state employment service or city 
Agency on Aging can help you 
find out if you qualify for JTPA 
funds. 

Single Parent and Displaced 
Homemaker programs offer coun- 
seling, job-readiness classes, class- 
room training, and information 
and referral to other community 
resources. Contact the Displaced 
Homemakers Network at 1411 K 
Street, N.W., Suite 930, Washing- 
ton, DC 20005. 

Perhaps your retirement will 
give you an opportunity to start 
your own business. Many federal, 
state, and local government pro- 
grams are available to help you. 
The Small Business Administration 
has services and programs geared 
to entrepreneurs. One program, 



SCORE (Service Corps of Retired 
Executives), offers advice to en- 
trepreneurs. You can also contact 
your local bureau of trade or 
chamber of commerce which will 
have valuable information. They 
can put you in touch with net- 
works of people in similar fields. 

Before writing or updating your 
resume or starting on your job 
hunt, complete the Career Self- 
Assessment on page 19. 

WofloMw Wmh 

Thousands of organizations 
and people across America rely on 
volunteers to get the job done. 
Volunteers are and will continue 
to be an important force behind 
many social programs. If you have 
the time to volunteer, many good 
causes need you. 

For example, many hospitals 
have programs for people inter- 
ested in providing in-hospital 
nurturing to abandoned and frail 
infants. The very old are often 
lonely and housebound. Commu- 
nities have visiting companion 
programs to provide such people 
with company and conversation. 
There are also programs to call 
the housebound elderly who live 
alone to make sure that they are 
all right. Meals-on- Wheels thrives 
through the efforts of volunteers 
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Career Stsli-MsstsssmiBnii 



My formal education includes 



o 

My on-the-job training experiences include 



o 

I have pursued continuing education opportunities, such as 



o 

As a volunteer, I have honed my skills in 



o 

I am good at or enjoy working with 



o 

In my last position, my primary responsibilities were 



o 

I was best at 



o 

I had some trouble 



but I met this challenge by 



e ■ 

Although I am retired, I would like to work in 



because 



o 

I have a lot to offer an employer, including 



, and 
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around the country. Call your 
local area office on aging or local 
voluntary action center to find out 
how you can help. 

America’s schools are, for the 
most part, in desperate need of 
mentors who can tutor and guide 
young children. If you didn’t have 
time to be active in your own chil- 
dren’s schooling, perhaps a young 
child today can benefit from your 
experience and attention. 

Many women find satisfaction 
and reward in volunteering to as- 
sist women’s organizations in their 
communities, especially organiza- 
tions that work to improve the 
lives of women. Shelters for 
homeless and battered women, 
as well as counseling and career 
development centers, are often in 
need of volunteers who can bring 
empathy and dedication to their 
work. 

For people seeking paid em- 
ployment, volunteerism can pro- 
wide valuable job skills and may 
lead to contacts who can help you 
make this transition. If you use 
your imagination, the list can be 
endless. 



O 




People over the age of 50 can 
register for AARP’s Volunteer 
Talent Bank, a database used to 
match volunteers with organiza- 
tions in need of help. AARP re- 
views and selects the organiza- 
tions that participate in the 
Talent Bank and receive volun- 
teer referrals. Such organizations 
include the Girl Scouts of the 
U.S.A., the American Red Cross, 
Recording for the Blind, and the 
U.S. Park Service. (Information 
on how to register is included 
in the recommended resources, 
page 75.) 



Education is a lifelong process. 
A midlife woman may pursue fur- 
ther education for a variety of rea- 
sons: to improve her employment 
prospects or pursue a new career 
or simply to learn more about 
subjects that interest her. In fact, 
many women find in retirement 
that they finally have time to com- 
plete degrees left unfinished when 
child rearing or work responsibili- 
ties interrupted their educations. 

Education has no age limits. 
William Raspberry, a syndicated 
columnist, tells the story of a 
woman who was thinking about 
pursuing her lifelong dream of 
becoming a lawyer. 



“The problem is, in three years, 
when I graduate, I’ll be 50!” 

“And how old will you be in 
three years if you don’t go to law 
school?” her friend replied. 

You may have similar appre- 
hensions about going back to 
school. However, today’s cam- 
puses educate scores of non- 
traditional students, especially 
older people seeking additional 
degrees or advanced education to 
enhance their professional devel- 
opment. The positive experiences 
described by Evelyn, a master’s 
degree candidate at Princeton, 
may encourage your own return 
to campus. (See page 21.) 

Many American colleges and 
universities have established pro- 
grams to help midlife and older 
women return to campus. These 
programs can help you with the 
transition from employed woman 
or homemaker to full-time student. 
They can also help you navigate 
the ins and outs of financial aid. 
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Shortly after the birth of her 
first grandchild, Evelyn became a 
sixtyish master’s degree student at 
Princeton’s School of Divinity. She 
hopes to become an ordained 
minister so that she can “perform 
rites and ceremonies for people 
who are considered undesirable, 
to make life better for them.” 
Evelyn does not see her call to 
the ministry as being very far from 
the calling of her first career as a 
public school teacher for 31 years. 

“Teaching is a ministry,” she ex- 
plains. “I saw students getting into 
more and more trouble — incarcer- 
ated or killed — because of the sys- 
tem, because of drugs. I started 
volunteering my time as a counsel- 
lor at the local jail. I knew then 
that this was a calling. That’s when 
I decided to go to Princeton.” 

As an African-American woman, 
she felt the need to help younger 
members of her community, espe- 
cially those young men for whom 
violence had become a way of 
life. 

She also decided to go because 
she felt a spiritual call, “There was 
a void in my life that needed to be 
filled. So my next career will be as 
a chaplain at a metropolitan cor- 
rectional facility.” 

Her decision to find a second 
career stemmed in part from the 



inadequacy of her teacher’s pen- 
sion. However, her late husband’s 
retirement benefits had provided 
her with a comfortable living. 

“I needed to work until I was 
62 to get 80 percent of my pen- 
sion. Because I retired at 55, I got 
only 60 percent. But I’m not doing 
this for the money. I feel called to 
reach out to those who are less 
fortunate, who are victims of the 
system. 

“When you think about it, going 
back to school is frightening. I’m 
in an Ivy League situation, which 
is very demanding. But I’ve been 
able to handle the curriculum and 
make A’s and B’s. I feel comfort- 
able at Princeton.” 

Part of her comfort stems from 
the great support and admiration 
younger students shower upon 
her. 

“I love the way they call my 
name!” she laughs. “The young 
people have been an inspiration. 
They tell me that there must be 
some mix up on my birth certifi- 
cate. It’s the most fun I’ve ever 
had.” 

She has also established a sec- 
ond career club at Princeton that 
meets every week to compare 



notes and to socialize. “I know 
that some of the people I’ve met 
in the club will be my friends for- 
ever.” 



“Everything you do is scary. Every 
step you take in life, you’re going 
into the unknown: getting married, 
buying a home, having children. 
You have to think of challenges as 
getting the best of things and 




The hardest part in what she 
has done has been to move away 
from her family, especially her 
daughter and grandchild. How- 
ever, she still maintains a small 
apartment in her daughter’s home, 
where she stays during semester 
breaks. 

For other women who are hesi- 
tating before making the leap, she 
offers this advice, “Everything you 
do is scary. Every step you take in 
life, you’re going into the un- 
known: getting married, buying a 
home, having children. You have 
to think of challenges as getting 
the best of things and know that 
things will turn out all right.” 
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Many people find excitement, 
friendship, and a change of pace 
through travel, either in the United 
States or abroad. Whether you are 
a seasoned world traveler or have 
never been far from home, you 
may want to see more of the 
world as you grow older, and as 
your responsibilities for family, 
spouse, or employment lessen. 

One way to combine travel and 
education is the popular Elderhos- 
tel program. Elderhostel permits 
adult learners to travel to colleges 
and universities around the world 
and combine travel and education. 



You can also start in your own 
backyard. Most of us never have a 
chance to explore the landmarks 
and attractions of our own cities 
and towns. Call the local chamber 
of commerce and ask what they’d 
recommend to tourists. Most states 
have informative and useful 
tourism boards. 

Whatever you find yourself 
doing in your retirement years, 
ideally you will be doing the 
things you choose to do. 
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Sports and exercise will ensure 
your good health and fitness. Find 
out what kinds of activities you 
enjoy, and start to pursue them 
now. That way, you’ll be in good 
shape as you become older. 

If you don’t know where to 
begin, consult your doctor or con- 
tact the President’s Council on 
Physical Fitness and Sports. They 
have a number of free booklets 
and pamphlets to get you started. 
More information on fitness and 
exercise appears in Section Two. 
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lifetime of healthy habits 
can often pay off in a life- 
time of good health. The 
more attention you pay to keeping 
or developing healthy habits now, 
the healthier you’ll be as you grow 
older. Staying in general good 
health will also help you to recover 
faster should you become ill. 

The key components to achiev- 
ing or maintaining a healthy life- 
style are nutrition and exercise. In 
addition, for the midlife woman 
who faces the stress of balancing 
work, family, and friends, stress 
management can be a way to elim- 
inate or reduce some common 
health problems. 

Regular check-ups are essential 
to every woman’s health. Breast 
cancer, one of the most easily 
treated kinds of cancer, has 
reached epidemic proportions. Ac- 
cording to the National Cancer In- 
stitute, approximately one out of 
ten women will develop breast 
cancer. Fortunately, breast cancer 
can be detected very early through 
a combined program of mammo- 
grams and regular self-examination. 

The primary killers of women 
are heart disease and cancer. Os- 
teoporosis, a loss of bone mass 
that creates brittle and easily bro- 
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ken bones, also poses a health 
threat to many older women. Al- 
though some of the risk factors 
associated with these diseases are 
unavoidable, others can be con- 
trolled through that four-letter 
word: diet. 

Another prevention tactic is 
exercise, which will strengthen 
your muscles and hence your 
bones. Exercises that tone the 
muscles improve your appearance 
as well, so that you not only feel 
great, but you look good, too. 

This section presents strategies 
for keeping your body and mind 
healthy through a balanced diet, 
regular exercise, and stress man- 
agement. It discusses the kinds of 
changes you can expect to en- 
counter as you age. It reviews 




common health problems of 
midlife and older women and 
how you can prevent or reduce 
them. It also. looks at up-to-date 
treatments for health problems 
common in later life. Finally, it 
discusses emotional and psycho- 
logical issues that accompany 
aging. 
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A proper diet does more than 
ensure that you maintain your cor- 
rect body weight and consume 
necessary nutrients. A good diet 
can help prevent or slow many 
health problems such as heart dis- 
ease, cancer, and osteoporosis. 

As people age, their daily 
caloric intake must decrease if 
they are to maintain their weight. 
Although your caloric require- 
ments decrease, your need for im- 
portant nutrients and minerals 
does not. Older people, like ev- 
eryone else, should consume four 
servings of fruits and vegetables, 
four servings of breads and cere- 
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als, two servings of meat and fish, 
and two to four servings of dairy 
products each day. Based on your 
own physical health and dietary 
requirements, your doctor may 
recommend some changes in this 
general guide. 

Good nutrition and good health 
depend on the following steps 
published by the National Cancer 
Institute: 

□ Maintain your ideal weight. A 
general rule of thumb is that 
you should weigh 100 pounds 
plus five pounds for every inch 
over five feet. Thus, a woman 
who is 5 feet 4 inches should 
weigh something close to 120 
pounds. 

□ Avoid too much fat, especially 
saturated fat and cholesterol. 

□ Eat foods that contain adequate 
starch and fiber. 

□ Avoid too much sugar. 

□ Avoid too much sodium. 

□ Drink alcohol in moderation. 

Your risk of developing some 
diseases, such as heart disease, 
cancer, and osteoporosis, can be 
reduced by paying more attention 
to the foods you consume and 
consuming foods that are good for 
you. 
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Some dietary and fitness steps 
to reduce your risk of heart dis- 
ease are very basic: Stop smoking. 
Control your weight. Decrease the 
amount of fat and salt you con- 
sume. Drink less alcohol. Exercise 
more. Not smoking will also de- 
crease your risk of developing 
lung cancer. 

Cancer is another leading cause 
of death among women. Each 
year, more than 80,000 women 
die from breast and lung cancer. 
Like heart disease, certain factors 
over which you have no control 
may predispose you to cancer. 
Diets high in fat, however, in- 
crease your risk. So does obesity. 

The National Cancer Institute, a 
branch of the National Institutes of 
Health, suggests that a diet geared 
toward preventing cancer should 
be high in fiber from whole grain 
breads and cereals, fruits and veg- 
etables, and peas and beans and 
low in fat. Eating lean cuts of meat 
and cooking poultry without the 
skin, as well as broiling and bak- 
ing foods, rather than frying them, 
also reduce the fat content of your 
diet. Rich desserts and other 
baked goods should be limited to 
special occasions. 

To help prevent osteoporosis, 
post-menopausal women should 
consume at least 1,500 milligrams 
of calcium daily. Good sources 
of calcium are milk and other 
dairy products, sesame and sun- 
flower seeds, dark green leafy 
vegetables, such as broccoli, kale, 
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and turnip greens, and certain 
beans. If you have trouble con- 
suming calcium-rich foods, try a 
calcium supplement. 
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If you should find yourself 
among the majority of women 
who live alone, be certain that 
you don’t shortchange yourself 
nutritionally. Cooking for one can 
sometimes be more of a challenge 
than cooking for four. Think of 
Your Future recommends the fol- 
lowing strategies so that you eat 
well and become your own fa- 
vorite dinner partner. 

□ Establish a routine for meals 
that suits you. 

□ Make your environment pleas- 
ant during meals: set the table, 
sit down, take your time, read, 
or listen to music. 

□ Keep a shopping list and estab- 
lish a routine for shopping so 
that you don’t become an im- 
pulse buyer. 

□ Prepare larger quantities of fa- 
vorite dishes and freeze extra 
portions for future meals. 

□ Look for meals-for-one cook- 
books and experiment. 
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D Plan inexpensive meals that you 
can prepare for company or 
host potluck meals for friends 
regularly. 

Remember that sound nutrition 
is a key to good health: take care 
of yourself. 
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Thirty minutes of simple exer- 
cise three times a week can work 
wonders for your physical and 
emotional health. Regular exercise 
strengthens the cardiovascular sys- 
tem, reduces the risk for osteo- 
porosis, minimizes the effects of 
emotional stress, and helps you 
maintain (or reach) your ideal 
weight. 

Before embarking on a fitness 
routine, have a physical checkup 
and discuss your plans with your 
doctor. Women who are over- 
weight or who have high blood 
pressure or other cardiovascular 
problems should be especially 
careful before beginning an exer- 
cise program. If you become short 
of breath or have pains in your 
chest while exercising, stop and 
report these symptoms to your 
doctor. 

The first step to establishing 
an exercise routine is to find an 
exercise that you enjoy, one that 
fits into your schedule and that 
you can participate in frequently. 
Mountain climbing, for example, 
may not be an option for most 
women, but walking is. Accord- 
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ing to the President’s Council on 
Physical Fitness, briskly walking 
one mile in 15 minutes burns an 
almost equivalent amount of calo- 
ries as running a mile in 8 Vi min- 
utes. Walking is cheap (no club 
memberships, no equipment), 
requires no special clothing other 
than a sturdy pair of walking 
shoes, and can be done anywhere. 

Another step in establishing an 
exercise routine is to find a com- 
panion with whom you can exer- 
cise routinely. This tactic can help 
you stay with an exercise pro- 
gram, in part because of the com- 
panionship and in part because 
you’ve made an exercise commit- 
ment with someone else. 

Many women enjoy aerobics 
classes, offered by many commu- 
nity recreation programs and fit- 
ness centers. Older women, espe- 
cially those who have problems 
with their knees and hips or who 
are overweight, may prefer low- 
impact aerobics to reduce their 
risk of injury. Many communities 
and recreational facilities now 
offer water aerobics, an excellent 
choice for people who suffer from 
arthritis. Because water supports 
the entire body, the risk of injury 
is low. 
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If your community does not 
offer aerobics classes, there are 
many videotapes from which to 
choose. Some videotapes may be 
available at your local library or 
video rental store. Try a few be- 
fore buying one. Many women 
prefer video aerobics because they 
can be done at home and at their 
own pace. In fact, you may even 
be able to persuade your spouse 
or a friend to join you. 

Other good exercises include 
cycling, jogging, swimming, tennis, 
and golf. Persuade your spouse or 
partner to become your exercise 
companion. You might even con- 
sider signing up for a dance group 
or taking tennis lessons together. 

Before exercising, warm up for 
five to ten minutes using stretch- 
ing exercises. After exercising for 
ten to twenty minutes at your tar- 
get heart rate, cool down for five 
to ten minutes. 




Stress can rear its ugly head in 
any number of situations: traffic 
jams, financial troubles, arguments 
with relatives or friends. In primi- 
tive cultures, stress was a survival 
mechanism. When a wild beast at- 
tacked, a stress reaction enabled a 
person to flee or fight back. Now- 
adays the wild beasts that attack 
us come in the form of relation- 
ships, family, work, traffic jams, 
money, and so forth. 
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If you have physical problems, 
stress can worsen your symptoms. 

Alexandra Sullivan, a health 
consultant who specializes in 
stress management and women’s 
health, recommends the following 
techniques to reduce the physical 
and emotional toll stress can take: 

□ Practice a relaxation activity, 
such as deep breathing. 

□ Play, not necessarily as you did 
when you were a child, but in 
a way that makes you happy 
and takes your mind off your 
troubles. 

□ Manage your time so that you 
don’t neglect yourself for the 
sake of work, family, or home. 

□ If your stress is being caused by 
an unhappy relationship, talk it 
out with your partner. 

□ Increase your self-esteem. 
Alexandra suggests bypassing 
self-incriminating thoughts such 
as, “If I’m not on top, I’m a 
Hop,” and concentrate on the 
positive achievements in your 
life. 

□ Take one of nature’s four tran- 
quilizers: listen to music, laugh, 
exercise, or have sex. 
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An older person can develop 
new ways to cope with life’s 
changes and transitions. This is 
good news for midlife women con- 
fronting significant life changes, 
such as divorce or the death of a 
spouse, retirement, or changes 
within the family as children be- 
come adults or parents die. 

“A person’s potential for change 
is no less at 85 than at 35,” says 
Dr. Suzanne Griffin, a psychiatrist 
in private practice and clinical 
assistant professor of psychiatry 
at Georgetown University. 

“Older people are not that dif- 
ferent psychologically from 
younger people. Their psychologi- 
cal make-up is no different, al- 
though their concerns may be 
more on the multiple losses that 
accompany aging,” says Dr. Griffin. 

Many women find midlife 
changes liberating, for example, 
when child-rearing responsibilities 
end and they are free to pursue a 
career, education, or other inter- 
ests. They feel energized by the 
changes of midlife and view their 
lives in a positive way. 

Others see such change as a 
loss. “These women see aging as 
a real loss, the loss of affiliations 
they have had for twenty or thkty 
years,” Dr. Griffin explains. This 
sense of loss is no less real than 
the loss that accompanies the 
death of a spouse, parent, or close 
friend. 



Midlife women may want to 
question the suggestion that the 
emotional ups-and-downs they ex- 
perience are being caused by the 
hormonal changes of menopause. 
Nothing in scientific research indi- 
cates that menopausal women are 
any more likely to suffer from de- 
pression than women at any other 
age. However, women who are 
experiencing symptoms of depres- 
sion (see box) should talk to their 
physicians. Depression can be a 
symptom of underlying physical 
ailments. 

People who find themselves 
overwhelmed by the changes that 
life brings — from the loss of a ca- 
reer to the loss of a spouse — often 
benefit from counseling or from 
psychotherapy. Many communities 
now offer counseling centers 
where people can find support 
groups to help them cope with 
midlife changes. 

“We used to think that people 
were very rigid psychologically. 
However, even people in their 70s 
and 80s can change through psy- 
chotherapy or counselling and can 
find such therapy worthwhile and 
useful,” Dr. Griffin says. 



Therapy or counseling can help 
women work through their reac- 
tions to change, especially if their 
reactions are leaving them unable 
to cope with their lives or are 
making them depressed. 
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Depression is a very common 
response to stressful life events, 
especially the loss of a spouse, 
parent, or friend or a major life 
change. Known as reactive de- 
pression, such depression 
lessens over time and as the 
grieving process ends. 

However, a lingering depres- 
sion or sadness may require 
professional help. If your sense 
of sadness does not dissipate 
over time, you may find that 
talking to a counselor will help 
you to better cope with your 
loss. Don't let depression rob 
you of some of the best times 
in your life. 

The symptoms of depression 
are not always easily recog- 
nized. If you experience at least 
three of the following symp- 
toms over a two-week period of 
time, discuss them with your 
physician. He or she can rec- 
ommend appropriate treatment. 

□ sad or “empty” mood 

□ loss of pleasure or interest in 
activities or people you usually 
enjoy 







□ decreased interest in sex 

□ decreased energy or an in- 
creased sense of fatigue 

□ sleep disturbances, either too 
much or too little 

□ eating disturbances, either 
gaining or losing weight 

□ trouble concentrating, 
remembering, or making 
decisions 

□ a sense of guilt or 
worthlessness 

□ persistent thoughts of suicide 
or death 

□ irritability 

□ excessive crying 

□ chronic aches* and pains that 
have no underlying physical 
cause 

Adapted from Depression: Effective 
Treatments Are Available , Alcohol, 
Drug Abuse, and Mental Health 
Administration, 1990. DHHS 
Publication No. (ADM) 90-1652. 
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Menopause is often shrouded in 
the mystery our society tends to 
associate with sex and reproduc- 
tion. Learning about menopause, 
especially before you experience 
it, can alleviate your concerns and 
worries. 

At its most basic level, meno- 
pause marks the end of a woman’s 
child-bearing years. The menstaial 
cycle stops completely and with it, 
ovulation, the process that occurs 
each month as the mature egg 
passes from the ovaries to the 
uteais. 

The menstrual cycle is triggered 
and regulated by two hormones, 
estrogen and progesterone. As a 
woman grows older, the body de- 
creases the amount of estrogen it 
produces. When this happens, 
menstrual periods become irregu- 
lar and eventually stop altogether. 
Because the cycle of irregular pe- 
riods may go on for a few years 
before menopause, it is important 
to understand that you can still 
conceive. 
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Menopause causes several physi- 
cal and emotional changes. For ex- 
ample, many menopausal women 
experience hot flashes. Hot flashes 
happen very quickly and cause the 
upper body to suddenly feel very 
warm. If the flashes are extreme, 
you may want to seek estrogen re- 
placement therapy. 

Because of changes in the 
vagina, you may have trouble with 
vaginal dryness. You can easily 
overcome this with the use of lu- 
bricating jellies. Recently, an over- 
the-counter vaginal suppository 
has been introduced that helps 
women lubricate for several days. 
You may find it less cumbersome 
or messy than more traditional 
lubricants. 

Other physical changes are the 
loss of bone mass, an increase in 
facial hair, and a redistribution of 
body fat. Some women experience 
all of these changes; others, only 
some or none at all. In any case, 
they are natural changes. If you 
have concerns, talk to a physician 
whom you trust. He or she may 
be able to offer the treatment and 
the reassurance you need. 

Although some women feel 
freed by the end of menstruation, 
by no longer having to be con- 
cerned about bearing children, 
others find this a depressing and 
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unsettling change. Some women 
experience nervousness, irritabil- 
ity, and sleeplessness. Discuss 
your symptoms and feelings with 
your physician, a professional 
counselor, or close friends who 
are experiencing similar changes. 
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Many women whose 
menopausal symptoms are ex- 
treme or uncomfortable benefit 
from estrogen replacement ther- 
apy, also known as ERT. Doctors 
prescribe low dosages of the hor- 
mone estrogen, supplementing 
what the body no longer makes. It 
is most useful in treating hot 
flashes, vaginal irritation, and os- 
teoporosis. 

ERT, like any drug therapy, is 
not appropriate for every woman. 
Discuss ERT therapy with your 
doctor and be sure to understand 
its benefits and risks. ERT has 
been linked with some types of 
cancer and heart disease. 
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Heart disease is the number one 
killer of American women. Your 
likelihood of having heart disease 
is related to your age, gender, 
race, and family health history. If 
you have close blood relatives 
with heart disease, your odds of 
developing it increase. 

You can take a few steps to re- 
duce your chances of developing 
heart disease. The best way is to 
stop smoking. If you need help to 
stop smoking, the American Lung 
Association, the American Cancer 
Society, or the National Cancer In- 
stitute can all help guide you to 
support groups and classes. Their 
phone numbers are listed in your 
phone book. In addition to not 
smoking, watch your diet (see 
page 23) and exercise regularly. 
Have regular physical examina- 
tions so that your doctor can de- 
tect and treat as early as possible 
any cardiovascular problems you 
may develop. 

If you have been diagnosed 
with high blood pressure, take 
any medications prescribed and 
follow your doctor’s orders con- 
cerning diet. Many people stop 
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taking their high blood pressure 
medicine once they begin to feel 
better, not realizing that the medi- 
cine is what has made them feel 
better in the first place. Checking 
your blood pressure should be 
a regular part of your annual 
check-up. 

Breast cancer is one of the lead- 
ing causes of death in women. 
Breast cancer, detected early and 
treated aggressively, does not 
have to be fatal. The key to early 
detection is regular breast self- 
examination and mammograms. 

To learn how early detection 
saved one woman’s life, read 
about Sherry. 

The American Cancer Society 
has a free, waterproof card to 
hang in your shower that will 
show you how to examine your 
breasts. Call 1-800-ACS-2345 and 
ask for the breast cancer self- 
examination card. 

Mammograms, a procedure that 
X-rays the breast, can detect mi- 
nute changes. All women over the 
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age of 35 should have a baseline 
mammogram made for compari- 
son with future mammograms. If 
your doctor doesn’t bring up the 
subject, you should. It can save 
your life. 

The National Cancer Institute 
recommends that women have a 
mammogram every year or every 
other year, depending on her 
risk of developing breast cancer. 
After a woman has reached 50, 
she should have a mammogram 
annually. 

Women who have had breast 
cancer before or those whose 
mothers or sisters have had it are 
far more likely than other women 
to develop breast cancer and 
should be especially diligent in 
early detection activities. 

Many women fear mammo- 
grams because they have heard 
that the procedure is painful. In 
the hands of a skilled and empa- 
thetic technician, however, a 
mammogram is painless. The 
brief compression of the breast 
may be uncomfortable, but it is 
nothing to fear. 

Some communities now offer 
low-cost screenings to low-income 
women. If income is preventing 
you from having a mammogram 
done, ask your doctor whether or 
not such a service is available in 
your community. If you participate 
in an employer’s group health 
plan, ask if the plan covers 
mammograms. 
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There was a time when Sherry, 
a 62 -year old editor, didn’t expect 
to live to see her retirement. Sev- 
eral years ago, during a routine 
physical, her doctor found a lump 
in her breast. 

“My first reaction was, I’m going 
to die. My second reaction was, . 
why me? But the most traumatic 
thing was having to tell my 
daughters. I remember feeling that 
I wouldn’t live to see how the sto- 
ries of their lives turned out.” 

One afternoon, while praying in 
her church’s garden, Sherry began 
to feel that she would be okay, no 
matter what happened to her, and 
that it was up to her to seek the 
best available treatment. This de- 
termination, coupled with what 
she describes as “a great surgeon, 
a supportive family, and a church 
congregation that prayed for me,” 
hastened her recovery. 

Indeed, after a mastectomy and 
continued treatment, all traces of 
the breast cancer are gone. How- 
ever, during the course of another 
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routine examination, a doctor dis- 
covered that Sherry had colon 
cancer. Once again, Sherry was 
determined to recover. 



At the time other diagnosis, 
Sherry end her husband were' two 
months away from making a long- 
planned journey to Germany and a 
tour of Europe, where they had 
honeymooned more than thirty 
years earlier. She told her 
husband, “I don’t care if you 
have to wheel me through the 
Louvre, we’re going. ” 



At the time of her diagnosis, 
Sherry and her husband were two 
months away from making a long- 
planned journey to Germany and 
a tour of Europe, where they had 
honeymooned more than thirty 
years earlier. She told her hus- 
band, “I don’t care if you have to 
wheel me through the Louvre, 
we’re going.” 

Together, she and her husband 
of 33 years followed her physi- 
cian’s instructions and worked to 
hasten Sherry’s recovery. Although 
she had to take frequent rests dur- 
ing their tour, she made the trip 
on her own two feet. 



Today, Sherry and Stan are 
planning for their retirement years 
together. She expects that because 
of their shared interests in “every- 
thing from bird-watching to Wag- 
ner” even after she has retired, 
they will never be bored. If noth- 
ing else, family matters will keep 
them busy. Stan helps to care for 
his elderly parents, an 84-year old 
mother who has suffered from 
Alzheimer’s for the past 1 6 years 
and his 91-year old father who is 
mentally alert but physically frail. 

“It has been devastating to 
watch this slow, terrible death, 
this unending grief,” Sherry says, 
as she describes the ravages of 
Alzheimer’s. 

At the same time, Stan and 
Sherry have recently welcomed 
their first grandchild. “I am crazy 
in love with that child,” she says. 
“My daughters were great and 
wonderful, but my grandson 
stretches my soul. Just teaching 
him to blow the seeds off dande- 
lions is wonderful. He has added 
to the store of my days, and I am 
glad I have lived to see all of this.” 
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Sherry’s lifelong attention to 
good health — a balanced diet, reg- 
ular check-ups — probably saved 
her life. Early detection and 
prompt treatment are important 
parts of what helped her live to 
see the ends of the stories she 
began. 
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The National Center for Health 
Statistics reports that 550 women 
in every 1,000 report arthritic 
symptoms as they age. Arthritis 
includes more than 100 condi- 
tions, all of which involve an in- 
flammation of the joints. These 
conditions can be mild, causing 
only occasional pain or stiffness in 
very specific areas. They can also 
be quite severe, causing redness, 
pain, swelling, and debilitating 
symptoms. 

If you experience any of the 
following symptoms, the National 
Institute on Aging recommends 
that you discuss them with your 
doctor: 

□ stiffness in the morning 

□ pain, swelling, or tenderness in 
a joint 

□ recurring or persistent pain in 
the neck, lower back, or knees 

□ symptoms that go away for a 
week or month, only to return 
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Arthritis treatments include as- 
pirin, which relieves inflammation; 
acetaminophen, a pain reliever; 
prescription anti-inflammatory 
drugs; physical therapy or exercise 
such as walking and swimming; 
and surgery to replace joints, es- 
pecially the knee and hip. 




As people age, the body begins 
to break down bone faster than it 
can make it, causing a loss in 
bone mass. In women, this pro- 
cess is accelerated during and 
after menopause. This is because 
estrogen, which a woman’s body 
gradually stops producing during 
menopause, helps prevent bone 
loss. 

Although everyone experiences 
some bone loss, women are more 
likely than men to develop osteo- 
porosis, a condition in which the 
bones become more fragile and 
more easily broken. 

Some women are more prone to 
osteoporosis than others. However, 
you can reduce your risk by exer- 
cising regularly (using a weight- 
bearing exercise, such as walking 
or running, that strengthens both 
your muscles and your bones), and 
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consuming an adequate amount 
of calcium. The National Institute 
on Aging recommends that post- 
menopausal women consume at 
least 1,500 milligrams of calcium 
daily. Women should also limit 
their consumption of alcohol, 
cigarettes, and caffeine, which ac- 
celerate the loss of bone mass. 
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In the past decade, the cost of 

health care in America has soared. 

There are some steps you can take 

to help contain your own medical 

expenses. 

□ Recognize early warning symp- 
toms and have them checked 
promptly. 

□ Take advantage of programs of- 
fered by free community clinics, 
health fairs, freestanding emer- 
gency clinics, and same-day 
surgery centers. 

□ Use any free testing procedures 
offered by your employer or 
community agencies, such as 
blood pressure screenings or di- 
abetes tests. 

□ Comparison-shop for doctors, 
comparing fees for services. 

□ Comparison-shop for prescrip- 
tion drugs. 

□ Get second opinions for non- 
emergency surgery or other 
major medical procedures. 
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□ Schedule non-emergency pro- 
cedures for weekdays, not 
weekends. 

□ Examine all hospital bills thor- 
oughly and question any 
discrepancies. 

□ Analyze your health insurance 
policy to find out whether or 
not you are adequately insured, 
over insured, or under insured. 
If your heath insurance is not 
adequate for your needs, a 
health maintenance organiza- 
tion (HMO) might be an option 
for you to consider. 

□ Keep receipts for all medical 
expenses. These expenses may 
be deducted if you itemize your 
income tax return. 

□ Consider purchasing long-term 
care insurance (discussed more 
completely in Section Three). 

Adapted from 
Think of Your Future. 

Start now to cultivate your 
physical and emotional health so 
that you can reap benefits that last 
a lifetime. 
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In the past few years, Charlotte, 
a single woman in her 40s, has 
tried to make her life healthier. 
When the demands of her job as a 
training manager for a large cor- 
poration forced her to travel al- 
most constantly, she decided to 
begin a new career as a training 
consultant. Because she now has 
control over her time and travel, 
she has eliminated a great deal of 
stress in her life. 



“I try not to worry. / try to think 
that my concerns will just go 
away. ” 



back into the exercise routine so 
important to good health. 

Unfortunately, her retirement 
planning has not come so easily. 
“I’ve done nothing, basically. I 
haven’t even put any money in a 
personal retirement account.” 

Doing nothing feeds her wor- 
ries about how she will manage 
her retirement. Like many women 
in her situation, Charlotte lives by 
denial. “I try not to worry. I try to 
think that my concerns will just go 
away.” 

She realizes, of course, that 
those concerns won’t disappear 
and admits to being very worried 
about her financial situation when 
she retires. Because she has never 
married, she will have only herself 
to rely on for her financial well- 
being. She does have a close fam- 
ily and a network of friends on 
whom to rely for emotional and 



She has also vowed to become 
more physically active and has re- 
cently begun a water aerobics 
class that she hopes will get her 





social support. “It bothers me to 
think that I might have to work 
forever, that I’ll never be able to 
retire.” 



“It bothers me to think that I might 
have to work forever, that 111 
never he able to retire. ” 



There are things she’d like to 
do in retirement: volunteer in the 
community, attend the theater 
more often, enroll in Elderhostel 
programs, continue her education. 
First, she must take care of the 
task at hand: accumulating the fi- 
nancial cushion a retired person 
must have to live comfortably. 
While Charlotte has begun an ex- 
ercise plan to firm up her muscles, 
she also needs to establish a sav- 
ings plan to firm up her financial 
future. 
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or most people, money is 
always a concern. This con- 
cern seldom lessens in re- 
tirement. In fact, if you have not 
planned for your retirement in- 
come, money worries can dictate 
your retirement years, as you 
struggle to make ends meet on a 
reduced income. 

Financial security in retirement 
has been compared to a three- 
legged stool. The three legs are 
Social Security, pension benefits, 
and personal savings and invest- 
ment income. Many older women 
make the three-legged stool into 
an even sturdier chair with the 
addition of a fourth leg, paid em- 
ployment. This section will review 
basic information about these legs 
(employment was discussed in 
Section One) and what you can 
do now to start constructing that 
stool or chair. 

This section also discusses 
kinds of public and private insur- 
ance coverage midlife women 
should consider so that illness, 
disability, or death does not leave 
them destitute. 

Even if you’ve never been able 
to balance your checkbook or 
save a dime, it’s not too late to 



Many women may receive pub- 
lic or private pension benefits, ei- 
ther from their own employment 
or from a spouse’s. Because pen- 
sion plans can be complex and, in 
some cases, confusing, it is critical 
to understand the basic structure 
of most plans and your rights to 
them. Divorced women have a 
special need to know about their 
rights to a former spouse’s pen- 
sion benefits and how to go about 
obtaining a share. 

The worksheets provided will 
help you to apply this information 
to your own situation. Putting 
your financial affairs in order will 
steer you on a course to your re- 
tirement security. 



start saving for retirement. If you 
begin saving now — even in mod- 
est amounts — you may be able to 
save a significant amount over the 
course of twenty years, depend- 
ing on the interest earned by the 
account. 

Now is also the time to learn 
about your eligibility for Social Se- 
curity benefits. All workers, even 
those who are self-employed, pay 
into the Social Security fund, and 
most are entitled to its benefits. 
Some benefits, such as disability, 
can be available before you reach 
retirement age. Spouse, divorced 
spouse, and survivor benefits may 
also be available based on a 
worker’s earnings. 
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The first step in managing your 
financial affairs is to assemble 
your personal and financial 
records. These records can assist 
you as you budget, save, or invest 
money; plan your estate; and sim- 
ply get organized. One easy way 
to assemble these records is to put 
them in a three-ringed notebook 
with pockets and dividers. This 
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way, the information is in one 
place and can be easily retrieved. 

The National Institute on Aging 
recommends that everyone keep 
personal and financial records 
that are clearly written. Married 
women should ask their husbands 
to assemble a similar notebook 
about themselves, or they may 
want to assemble a joint note- 
book. Your personal records sec- 
tion should include the following 
information and materials: 

□ Full legal name 

□ Social Security number 

□ Legal residence 

□ Date and place of birth 

□ Names and addresses of 
spouses and children or death 
certificates for those who are 
deceased 

□ Location of will or trust 

□ Location of birth, marriage, 
divorce, and citizenship cer- 
tificates or the certificates 
themselves 

□ List of employers and dates 
of employment or a current 
resume 

□ Education and military records 
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□ Requests and preferences for 
burial 

□ Names and addresses of close 
friends, relatives, doctors, law- 
yers, and financial advisors 

□ Religious affiliation 

□ Memberships in organizations 

Your section on financial rec- 
ords should include the following 
information and materials: 

□ Sources of income and assets 

□ Social Security and Medicare 
information 

□ Investment income 

□ Insurance information on all 
policies, including life, health, 
and homeowners 

□ All bank account information 

□ Location of safe deposit boxes 

□ Copies of your most recent in- 
come tax return 

□ Current liabilities 

□ Mortgages and other debts 

□ Credit card and charge account 
names and numbers 

□ Property taxes 

□ Location of jewelry or valuable 
family possessions 

Adapted from 
“Getting Your Affairs in Order,” 
Age Page , National Institute on 
Aging, February 1988. 

Having assembled your note- 
book, you can now review the 
steps you’ll need to take to further 
plan and organize for retirement. 
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The surest way to gain control 
of your finances is to budget your 
money. First, determine how you 
are currently spending your 
money. If you can’t readily fill in 
the blanks on the following chart, 
estimate. If your answers are esti- 
mated, put yourself on a “dollar 
diet” and note your expenditures 
for one month in a small note- 
book. Then complete the chart 
again with more exact figures. You 
should try to complete the chart 
both for an average month and for 
an entire year, either by multiply- 
ing the monthly figures: by twelve 
or by calculating certain compo- 
nents more accurately, (insurance 
payments, for example,; are often 
made on a semi-annual! basis.) 
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Income Taxes) 


Monthly 


AmmunaMy 


Yours (including wages and 
pensions) 






Spouse’s (including wages and 
pensions) 






Investment income 






Expenses 






Mousing 






Food 




/ 


Utilities 






Tramportation 






Car payment 






Gasoline 






Public transportation 






Insurance 






Health 






Life 






Automobile 






Disability 






Homeowners 






Clothing 






Leisure and recreation 






Charitable contributions 






Other debts 






Credit cards 






Bank loans 






Home equity loans 






Miscellaneous 






Savings 






Personal 






Retirement 






Pension contribution 






IRA 







As you complete this budget, keep your retirement years in mind . Can 
you complete a budget for your retirement? For many, it is this contempla- 
tion that is scary. To take the fright out of wondering what your retirement 
income will be, review the following sections on budgeting, Social Security, 
pension benefit plans, and on saving and investing . 







Judith Brown, a member of 
AARP’s Board of Directors, notes 
that women often take a different 
approach to finances than men. 
Although men may learn to save 
and invest over a lifetime, women 
tend to learn these skills only 
when forced by crisis. Brown says, 
“Women basically learn about 
money when they’re either di- 
vorced or widowed and must 
learn how to fend for themselves.” 
This guide encourages all women 
to learn about finances before life 
becomes a teacher. 
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The most important rule in 
budgeting and planning is simple: 
Pay yourself first. No matter how 
tight your budget or how many 
bills you have to pay each month, 
put something into your savings 
account. As Ben Franklin said, “a 
penny saved is a penny earned,” 

A dollar saved or invested can 
turn into dollars paid in dividends. 
Money in an interest-bearing 
account pays you over the 
long-term. 

Even if you can only save 5 
percent or 1 percent of your in- 
come, you will get yourself into 
the savings habit, one that will 
pay you benefits in the future. 



The sooner you can begin to 
save, the better off you will be 
later. Suppose you want to save 
$100,000 for your retirement and 
give yourself ten years to do so. 
You’ll need to set aside $575.25 
each month (assuming 8 percent 
interest compounded annually). If 
you give yourself 20 years, you’ll 
need to save approximately $170 
each month. But if you really plan 
and save for thirty years, you’ll 
only need to set aside $67 each 
month — -which is only a little more 
than $16 each week. Looked at in 
these terms, no one can afford not 
to save. Note: Because banks vary 
in bow dividends are paid on sav- 
ings account, ask your banker to 
explain what your savings will ac- 
tually earn. 

Most financial planners have 
traditionally recommended that 
your rent or mortgage payments 
not exceed one-quarter of your 
monthly income. However, in 
many of today’s housing markets, 
this is not a realistic rule-of-thumb. 
You may find yourself spending 
up to one-half of your income on 
housing. People who are paying 
more than this often have trouble 
meeting other living expenses. 



Another standard planning rule 
is not to spend more than 20 per- 
cent of your annual take-home 
pay on regular debt payments, 
such as for credit cards, cars, or 
consumer debts. If you are push- 
ing that limit, now is the time to 
review your spending habits to 
bring them back into line with 
your income. 
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Before deciding to obtain more 
credit, you should heed the rec- 
ommendation of the American 
Collectors Association that you re- 
alistically assess your ability to pay 
for it. If your expenses exceed 
your income, obviously, you can- 
not afford another credit card, a 
major appliance, or a new car 
loan. In fact, the ACA advises that 
you start trimming your expenses. 

If your expenses equal your in- 
come, you may not be in financial 
trouble, but could easily find your- 
self there. In this case, the ACA 
advises putting extra money into 
savings, rather than borrowing. 

If your expenses are less than 
your income, you can afford more 
credit. Before doing so, however, 
ACA cautions that you weigh the 
decision carefully. All credit, obvi- 
ously, must be repaid. 

If you are having any of the 
following problems, the ACA’s ad- 
vice might come a little late for 



you. According to the National 
Foundation for Consumer Credit, 
some of the warning signals of 
credit trouble include: 

□ Your monthly payments for reg- 
ular expenses, such as cars, 
houses, and utility bills, are al- 
ways late. 

□ Your credit limits are at their 
maximum. 

□ Your payments to creditors are 
irregular or are not the full 
amounts due. 

□ You have depleted your savings 
account to meet normal house- 
hold expenses. 

□ You are using one kind of 
credit, such as a credit card, to 
pay another debt, such as a 
phone bill. 

If you contact your creditors and 
are unable to make affordable pay- 
ment arrangements with them, 
there are national consumer credit 
organizations that can help. The 
National Foundation for Consumer 
Credit has offices across the coun- 
try that help consumers manage 
their debt and get back into the 
black. NFCC can help you set up a 
budget and make payment ar- 
rangements with your creditors and 
can provide follow-up assistance. 
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Despite our best planning, 
sometimes events get the best of 
us. A midlife divorce, widowhood, 
or a disability can leave many 
women with an inadequate in- 
come on which to survive. 

A variety of programs are avail- 
able to help you find employment 
assistance, including: 

□ AARP WORKS ‘ a seven-session 
workshop, can help you to 
hone your job-seeking skills 
and to redefine your talents and 
experiences. See page 15 for 
more information. 

□ The Displaced Homemakers 
Netivork provides job training 
and referrals to women who, 
because of divorce or widow- 
hood, find themselves entering 
the work force for the first time 
or after a long absence. To find 
out about programs in your 
local area, see page 18 for this 
information. 

□ The Senior Community Service 
Employment Program spon- 
sored by the U.S. Department of 
Labor helps those who meet 
age and income restrictions find 
paid employment with a public 
service agency or non-profit 
group and gives you an oppor- 
tunity to update your skills, 
seek permanent employment, 
and supplement your income. 

To find out about programs in 
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your local area, see page 18 for 

this information. 

The federal government’s Sup- 
plemental Security Income (SSI) 
program serves as an additional 
source of income to the elderly, 
the blind, and the disabled who 
are unable to subsist on their So- 
cial Security income or who are 
not eligible for Social Security. To 
receive SSI benefits, you must be 
65 or older; blind or disabled; a 
U.S. citizen, permanent resident, 
or legal alien; and you must reside 
in the United States or its territo- 
ries. You must, also meet certain 
income and asset restrictions. 

In some states, qualifying for 
SSI benefits automatically qualifies 
recipients for Medicaid benefits 
and food stamps as well. State 
funds can be used to supplement 
SSI benefits, meaning that in some 
states, benefits are higher than in 
others. Eight states do not provide 
SSI benefits at all. The SSI benefit 
is rarely enough to raise a per- 
son’s standard of living above the 
poverty level. Contact the Social 
Security Administration for more 
information on SSI benefits. 
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AARP sponsors the Women's 
Financial Information Program 
to help midlife and older women 
handle and manage their financial 
affairs. The program works to help 
women build their money man- 
agement skills, increase their level 
of financial knowledge, develop 
confidence in their financial deci- 
sion-making ability, and gain con- 
trol over their lives by taking 
charge of their finances. The pro- 
gram is co-sponsored by commu- 
nity-based nonprofit organizations 
across the country. The program 
consists of a series of lecture and 
workshop seminars in which pro- 
fessionals and trained volunteers 
address money management is- 
sues. To find out about programs 
in your local area, contact AARP 
Consumer Affairs, 601 E Street, 
N.W., Washington, DC 20049. 
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Nita, a retired farm owner, has 
three tips for women who own 
farms with their husbands: 

□ Be a full-time partner. Owning 
a farm is more than just going 
into the field every day. It’s 
knowing the farm’s financial 
status, debts, and its commercial 
operations. 

□ Be aware of and understand tax 
laws about farming. 



□ Know whether or not, in the 
event of divorce, you are living 
in a community property state. 

Nita bases her rules on conver- 
sations she has had over the years 
with farm women who have 
known nothing about their farm’s 
business operations, farm legisla- 
tion that affects their property, or 
what their plight would be in the 
event of their husband’s death. 
Farm women must also be sure to 
pay self-employment tax — which 
is how self-employed people pay 
into Social Security — for their hus- 
band and themselves. 

Nita, now 66, is the first to 
admit that for a long time, she 
never thought about such things. 
In the course of raising children 
and starting up a farming opera- 
tion, her planning rarely went be- 
yond getting food on the table. 

Nita and her husband became 
full-time farmers in 1973 after his 
retirement. However, this was in 
the midst of a recession, and it be- 
came increasingly difficult to make 
ends meet. Eventually, Nita took a 
full-time job. Only then did retire- 



ment planning became part of her 
financial vocabulary. 

“Each year, regardless of 
whether or not our bills were 
paid, I set aside $1,500 in an Indi- 
vidual Retirement Account. Having 
done that for 11 years, I now have 
$70,000 in that account earning 9 
percent interest each year.” 



Farm women most know about 
them farm's business operations, 
farm legislation that affects their 
property, or what their plight 
would be in the event of their 
husband’s death. Farm women 
must also be sure to pay self- 
employment tax— which is how 
self-employed people pay into 
Social Security— for their husband 
and themselves. 



Nita and her husband now live 
in a house they bought after sell- 
ing their farm a few years ago. 
They also bought a recreational 
vehicle in which to take trips 
around the country. Each contin- 
ues to keep a hand in the activi- 
ties they enjoyed before retire- 
ment. Nita remains active in state 
and local politics and lobbies 
Congress on various farm bills. 
Her husband keeps a vegetable 
garden and gives the crop to peo- 
ple in need. 
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“We knew we had to do this. 

We saw problems our friends and 
relatives had when they retired 
and both were home again. We 
knew we weren’t going to sit in a 
rocking chair. So we’re not going 
crazy, and we still feel that we’re 
very productive. We feel like 
we’re worth something to our 
community.” 
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Once you are in the habit of 
saving (your goal should be to 
save at least 10 percent of your 
salary), you can consider making 
your money work for you in other 
ways, such as investing. Tradi- 
tional savings accounts are a good 
way to begin, but generally they 
offer low interest rates. Thus, your 
savings take a very long time to 
grow. 

In addition, inflation can erode 
your savings by decreasing the 
buying power of your dollar. Also, 
except for certain investments 
such as an Individual Retirement 
Account, you must pay income tax 
on the interest you earn. Thus, 
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although your account may earn 
money, you must pay some por- 
tion of it in taxes. 

Investments at higher rates of 
return can make those savings 
grow faster. One place to start in- 
vesting is a mutual fund. These 
funds are offered by professional 
investment managers who are 
paid for their services. The invest- 
ments of many people are pooled 
and invested in several different 
investment vehicles, such as cor- 
porate and municipal bonds or 
commodities. One type of mutual 
fund is the money market mutual 
fund. This fund is typically in- 
vested in government bonds, cer- 
tificates of deposit, or corporate 
bonds. The interest earned by 
these accounts can fluctuate. In 
addition, funds that are managed 
by banks and savings and loan as- 
sociations may be federally in- 
sured, while those managed by 
other groups might not be. 

The federal government sells 
Series EE Savings Bonds that pay 
a minimum of 6 percent interest. 
These bonds mature over an ex- 
tended period of time. 

You can also purchase a certifi- 
cate of deposit (CD) that, depend- 
ing on the state of the general 
economy, usually pays a higher 
interest rate than a traditional sav- 
ings account. Most CDs require a 
minimum deposit. Much like a 
savings bond, CDs do not mature 
until a specified period of time — 
which can be anywhere from 6 
months to 5 years — has passed. If 
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you withdraw your money before 
the CD has matured, you must 
pay an interest penalty. The inter- 
est you earn on a CD is taxed. 

A home is the largest invest- 
ment many people will ever 
make. In fact, a house can provide 
a source of income. If you have 
owned the home for some time 
and its value has increased over 
the years, you have equity in it. 

Suppose, for example, you have 
only $30,000 left to pay on a mort- 
gage and you sell your house for 
$100,000. Your equity in the house 
— your profit — is $70,000. 

However, it is not always neces- 
sary to sell a house to realize your 
equity in it. Home equity conver- 
sions, such as reverse mortgages, 
leasebacks or life tenancies, or 
deferred payment loans are ways 
to make money from your home 
without actually selling it. Home 
equity accounts offered by many 
lending institutions are another. 
(See pages 40-41 for additional in- 
formation about home equity con- 
versions.) 
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As a homeowner, you can take 
advantage of deducting the inter- 
est on your mortgage payments 
from your federal taxes. If you sell 
your principal residence, you can 
postpone being taxed on any cap- 
ital gains by either buying or 
building and occupying a new 
house within two years before or 
after the sale of the old house as 
long as the price you pay to buy 
or build the new house is at least 
as great as what you were paid for 
your old one. In addition, if you 
rent out your house, you may be 
able to take an income tax deduc- 
tion for the depreciation of the 
house. An accountant can give 
you more detailed information on 
how these tax-saving mechanisms 
could work for you. 

People over the age of 55 can 
also benefit from a once-in-a-lifer 
time tax benefit if the house they 
sell has been their principal resi- 
dence for three of the five years 
preceding the sale. In this case, 
you may declare up to $125,000 of 
capital gains on the sale tax-free. 
This latter break is governed by 
complex tax regulations. For ex- 
ample, if you remarry and your 
new spouse has already taken the 
$125,000 break, you cannot take it 
again. Therefore, always discuss 
your own situation with a tax con- 
sultant or an accountant. 



Other investments to consider 
include tax-deferred annuities, sin- 
gle premium whole life insurance, 
municipal bonds, corporate bonds, 
utility stock, income-oriented mu- 
tual funds, growth-oriented mutual 
funds and stocks. 
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Reverse mortgages: Reverse 
mortgages can provide homeown- 
ers with money during their life- 
time through a loan made by a 
lending institution based on the 
market value of a house. The 
bank pays a monthly amount to 
the homeowner. The loan is re- 
paid when the owner sells the 
home or dies. 

There are three kinds of reverse 
mortgage programs: FHA-insured, 
public-sector (sponsored by a lim- 
ited number of state and local 
government agencies), and pri- 
vate-sector reverse mortgages. 

The U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development explains 
that there are three features com- 
mon to all reverse mortgage pro- 
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grams. Interest is added to the bal- 
ance of the loan, rather than paid, 
and accumulates. In addition, a lien 
is placed against your property to 
secure the loan. The loan must be 
repaid when the house is sold. 
However, the homeowner retains 
ownership of the home; during the 
length of the loan, the lending in- 
stitution acts as a creditor. 

The differences in reverse mort- 
gage programs come in repayment 
schedules, the type of loan ad- 
vances, and the ways in which 
costs are calculated. 

One of the drawbacks to a re- 
verse mortgage is that homeown- 
ers hoping to leave a bequest to 
their heirs may not be able to do 
so. Another is that the interest as- 
sociated with a reverse mortgage 
is not tax deductible. 

Because of the complexities in- 
volved in reverse mortgages, older 
homeowners contemplating this 
option are urged to research the 
subject thoroughly. 

Leasebacks/life tenancies: In this 
arrangement, the owner sells the 
property and then “rents” it from 
the buyer over an extended pe- 
riod of time. Leaseback/life tenan- 
cies are often difficult to set up 
because the investors who would 
purchase your property realize 
few tax advantages. For more in- 
formation, consult your local 
board of realtors. 

Deferred payment loans : These 
low-interest loans are made to 
benefit low-income people and 
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are generally made through state 
and local government. HUD ex- 
plains that these loans are made 
so that homeowners can repair 
or improve their homes, making 
them safer, sounder, more accessi- 
ble, or energy efficient. The owner 
defers all payments, repaying the 
loan when the house is sold or 
the owner dies. 

Home equity, credit lines , and 
second mortgages: Many lending 
institutions across the country 
offer these kinds of loans, all of 
which provide homeowners with 
cash. Generally, a creditor pro- 
vides you with a line of credit 
based on a percentage of the eq- 
uity you have in your home. An 
assessor determines the current 
market value of the home. 

As soon as you receive or with- 
draw money, you must begin to 
repay it. The interest rates on such 
loans can vary widely and com- 
pound at different rates. 

Although you retain the title to 
your house, the lender has a lien 
on it. If you default on the loan, 
the lender can foreclose on your 
home. 
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You can deduct the interest on 
such loans from your taxes if you 
are using the money to pay for 
certain expenses, such as medical 
bills, educational expenses, the 
consolidation of consumer debt, 
or home improvements. The IRS 
also has restrictions on who may 
take these deductions and the 
amount of the loan on which they 
can be based. Consult a tax advi- 
sor or accountant to find out 
about your specific circumstances. 
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Individual Retirement Accounts 
(IRA), 401(k) plans, and Keogh 
plans provide other ways to save 
for retirement. Keogh plans are 
available for people who are self- 
employed. IRAs are options for all 
other people who have an income 
from work. 401(k) plans are retire- 
ment savings plans that employers 
may offer. 

Individual Retirement Account 
To further supplement your retire- 
ment income, consider opening an 
Individual Retirement Account. An 
IRA has two distinct tax advan- 
tages for most taxpayers: 

□ Depending on your annual in- 
come or joint income if you are 
married, a portion of your IRA 
contribution may be deducted 
from your taxable income. This 
would lower the amount of 
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taxes you pay now. This deduc- 
tion also varies depending on 
whether or not you or your 
spouse is covered by an em- 
ployer-sponsored pension plan. 
□ Unlike the interest on a tradi- 
tional savings account and most 
investment vehicles, the inter- 
est earned by an IRA is tax- 
deferred , meaning that it is not 
taxed until you begin withdraw- 
ing from the account or have 
reached a certain age when, 
presumably, you will be in a 
lower tax bracket. IRA interest 
is tax-deferred regardless of 
whether or not your IRA contri- 
butions are deductible. 

If you withdraw funds from 
your IRA before you are 59 14 years 
old, you will be penalized. You 
must begin to withdraw funds 
from your IRA by April 1 of the 
year in which you reach age 70!4 
or you will also be penalized. 

The most a working individual 
can contribute to an IRA in any 
one year is $2,000. Spouses must 
have separate IRAs. If married to 
a nonworking spouse, your com- 
bined contributions to both ac- 
counts cannot exceed $2,250 
annually. 



If you are single or the head of 
a household and have an adjusted 
gross income under $25,000, you 
can deduct IRA contributions up 
to $2,000. If your income is over 
$35,000, you cannot deduct your 
IRA contributions from your taxes. 

If you are married and file jointly 
or are a qualifying widow and if 
your adjusted gross income is less 
than. $40,000, you can deduct IRA 
contributions up to $2,000 to each 
spouse’s IRA. However, if only one 
spouse has employment income, 
you can deduct a maximum of 
only $2,250. If your income ex- 
ceeds $50,000, your IRA contribu- 
tions cannot be deducted. 

If you are married, file sepa- 
rately, and lived with your spouse 
during the year, you can take a 
partial IRA deduction only if your 
income is less than $10,000 and 
you are covered by an employer’s 
retirement plan. If you are mar- 
ried, but did not live with your 
spouse for any part of the year, 
you can file as a single person. 

The deductible portion of IRA 
contributions are different for 
people who are not covered by 
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a retirement plan at work. For 
more information on IRAs and to 
find out whether or not you can 
benefit from the tax deduction 
they offer, call the IRS at 1-800- 
829-FORMS and request Publica- 
tion 590, Individual Retirement 
Arrangements. 

Although changes in the tax 
code have lessened some of the 
tax-shelter benefits of an IRA, 
these accounts still provide a rela- 
tively safe way to save money for 
your retirement. If you open an 
IRA, a banker or accountant can 
explain whether or not it can act 
as a tax shelter for some of your 
income. To see how an IRA has 
paid off for one woman, read 
about Nita on page 38. 

Thrift savings or 40l(k) plans. 

If your employer offers a 401(k) 
plan, consider contributing to it. 

In such plans, you contribute a 
certain amount each pay period to 
a retirement fund. This money is 
then invested on your behalf. 

Your contribution will be deduct- 
ed from your taxable income, 
thereby lowering the taxes you 
pay now. Like the IRA, interest 
earned or dividends paid into this 
account are tax-deferred until the 
money is withdrawn. In 1991, you 
could contribute up to $8,475 to 
such plans. This amount can vary 
annually. Your employer or the 
IRS can tell you what the current 
limit is. 




Some employers permit you 
to distribute your contribution 
among different funds, each of 
which carries a different level of 
risk. Federal government employ- 
ees, for example, can distribute 
contributions to a thrift savings 
plan among three different invest- 
ment funds. 

Some employers will match em- 
ployee contributions. It is impor- 
tant to understand that, because 
your contributions decrease your 
taxable income, they may also de- 
crease your average salary on 
which your employer’s pension 
plan benefit calculations are 
based, as well as Social Security 
benefit calculations. 

Keogh plans. Keogh plans pro- 
vide a pension savings plan for 
self-employed people. Like IRAs, 
the plans are tax-deferred. How- 
ever, you must agree to contribute 
a specified amount each year. You 
cannot decide not to contribute 
one year. Because of the complex- 
ity of such plans, consult an ac- 
countant before deciding to invest 
in one. 
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Social Security was created as 
a pillar of Franklin Roosevelt’s 
New Deal. It was designed to en- 
sure that older people would 
have some income during retire- 
ment, when earnings are generally 
reduced. 




You do not necessarily have to 
retire to receive Social Security 
benefits. You, your spouse, or 
your dependent children may re- 
ceive benefits at any age if you 
become disabled. If you die, your 
spouse aged 60 and over may re- 
ceive benefits. If your spouse is 
left to care for children under the 
age of 1 6 or children who are dis- 
abled, benefits are also paid. De- 
pendent children are also eligible 
for benefits should you retire, be- 
come disabled, or die. 

Currently, Social Security con- 
siders people aged 65 to be at full 
retirement age. However, begin- 
ning in the year 2000, the full re- 
tirement age will gradually rise to 
reach 67 by the year 2026. This 
change will affect people born 
after 1937. 

You can receive Social Security 
benefits in two ways: either you 
are a worker who has paid into 
the system or you are the depen- 
dent (spouse, former spouse, 



child, parent) of a worker who 
has. If you are eligible for benefits 
as a worker and as a spouse, you 
will receive the higher of the two 
benefits. You will not receive 
both. 

Social Security benefits are 
earned by acquiring a sufficient 
number of Quarters of Coverage 
(QCs). In 1991, a worker receives 
one QC for every $540 of earning 
from employment. The amount 
changes each year. No more than 
four quarters can be credited in a 
calendar year. Workers born after 
1928 need 40 QCs to be fully in- 
sured; this translates into approxi- 
mately 10 years of work. People 
born earlier require fewer QCs. 




Several factors are used to de- 
termine the amount of your bene- 
fit. The monthly Social Security 
benefit for people born after 1928 
is computed based on 40 years of 
work, although the 5 years of low- 
est earnings are dropped from the 
computation. 



For every year that a person is 
out of the work force, a zero is av- 
eraged into the benefit calculation. 
The zero effect has the greatest im- 
pact on women, many of whom 
leave the work force to raise chil- 
dren or to care for a spouse or el- 
derly parents. The zero can be 
devastating, lowering benefits 
dramatically. 

To find out what your own esti- 
mated benefits will be, request 
and complete Form SS-5, “Request 
for Earnings and Benefit Estimate 
Statement.” It’s available by calling 
the Social Security Administration 
at 1-800-772-1213. 

In order to calculate the role 
your Social Security benefit will 
have in your overall retirement fi- 
nances, you may want to calculate 
the replacement ratio . This is the 
percentage of your current income 
that your Social Security benefits 
will replace. If your average an- 
nual earnings are $10,000, your 
Social Security benefit as a worker 
will replace approximately 85 per- 
cent of your income. If your aver- 
age annual earnings are $30,000, 
you can expect Social Security to 
replace approximately 35 percent 
of your earnings.* 



* Dale R. Detlefs and Robert J. Meyers, 1991 
Guide to Social Security and Medicare, Ken- 
tucky: William M. Mercer Inc., 1990, p. 11. 
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Although you can begin collect- 
ing Social Security retirement ben- 
efits at the age of 62, doing so will 
reduce your monthly benefit. (If 
your spouse retires at the age of 
62 and you are eligible for a 
spouse benefit, that benefit will 
also be reduced.) If you wait until 
age 65 to collect benefits, your 
monthly benefit amount will be 
higher than it would have been 
had you started to collect benefits 
at age 62. 

The lower monthly benefit is 
paid to people who apply at age 
62 because they will receive an 
additional three years of benefits, 
compared with someone who re- 
tires at 65 . Thus, if you retire at 
62 , your full benefit payment is 
reduced by 20 percent; at 63 , it is 
reduced by 13^ percent; at 64, it is 
reduced by 6% percent. 

On the other hand, if you delay 
your retirement beyond full retire- 
ment age, your benefits will in- 



crease. This is because you will 
have additional years of higher 
earnings added to your Social 
Security wage record. A yearly 
percentage increase will be added 
to your benefit for every year that 
you delay receiving Social Security 
benefits. The amount of the in- 
crease ranges from 3 5 to 8 per- 
cent depending on the year in 
which you were born. 

Regardless of when you retire 
or begin to collect Social Security 
benefits, sign up for Medicare 
when you turn 65 . Otherwise, you 
will not be enrolled in this impor- 
tant program that provides some 
medical insurance (see page 51). 
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There are some circumstances 
that will reduce your Social Secu- 
rity benefit. One of these occurs 
under an earnings limitation rule. 
If you are receiving Social Security 
benefits, are still employed, and 
earn wages beyond a specified 
earnings limit (which changes an- 
nually), your Social Security bene- 
fit will be reduced for every dollar 
earned over the earnings limit. 

Workers under 65 have their 
Social Security benefit reduced $1 
for every $2 earned over the limit. 
Workers between 65 and 69 lose 
$1 for every $3 earned over the 
limit. The earnings limitation does 
not apply to workers age 70 or 
older. 




Windfall Reduction Provi- 
sion. The Windfall Reduction 
Provision uses a different for- 
mula to calculate Social Security 
benefits for people who will re- 
ceive a pension from a job not 
covered by Social Security and 
who have enough QCs to be el- 
igible for a Social Security re- 
tirement or disability benefit. 
This rule does not apply to you 
if you were age 62 or became 
disabled before 1986 and you 
were eligible to receive your 
pension for at least one month 
before January 1986. If you 
think this rule affects your ben- 
efits, contact the Social Security 
Administration and request 
“Fact Sheet No. 2: A Pension 
from Work Not Covered by So- 
cial Security,” SSA Publication 
No. 05-10045. 
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Government Pension Offset. 
Individuals who receive a pub- 
lic pension (for work in federal, 
state, or local government) 
based on earnings not covered 
by Social Security will have 
their spouse, former spouse, or 
widow Social Security benefit 
reduced. This reduction is two- 
thirds of your public pension. 
This affects women to a greater 
extent because they are more 
likely to receive a spouse, for- 
mer spouse, or widow benefit. 

For example, suppose your 
pension payment is $1,000 per 
month and your Social Security 
spouse/ widow benefit is sup- 
posed to be $800 per month. 
Two-thirds of your monthly 
pension benefit, $670, will be 
deducted from your monthly 
Social Security benefit. This 
means that you will receive 
only $130 from Social Security 
as a spouse/former spouse/sur- 
viving spouse benefit. 

As with the Windfall Reduc- 
tion Provision, there are several 
exceptions to this rule. For ad- 
ditional information, request 
“Factsheet No. 1: Government 
Pension Offset,” SSA Publica- 
tion No. 05-10007, from the 
Social Security Administration. 
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You must apply to receive So- 
cial Security benefits. To apply for 
benefits as a worker, you will 
need: 

□ your birth certificate or other 
proof of age, 

□ your Social Security number, 
and 

□ a copy of your W-2 form or tax 
returns from the previous year. 

For spouse benefits, you will 
need the above materials and also: 

□ proof of marriage, 

□ your spouse's Social Security 
number, and 

□ W-2 or tax returns for each of 
you for the previous year. 

For benefits as a surviving 
spouse, you need all the items 
listed for a worker and a spouse, 
as well as proof of your spouse’s 
death and proof of his age. 

For benefits as a divorced 
spouse or divorced surviving 
spouse you will need all of the 
previously listed items and proof 
of your divorce. 

For dependent children, you 
will need the children’s birth 
certificates and Social Security 
numbers. 

Finally, if you want benefits 
paid through direct deposit to 
your bank account, you will need 
to provide your checking or sav- 
ings account number. 
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If possible, you should begin 
the application process a year 
before you expect to receive re- 
tirement benefits, thus giving 
yourself enough time to have all 
documents in order. If you do not 
know how to locate some of the 
necessary documents, Social Secu- 
rity Administration staff can help 
you. 

SpecSsll mite to sSSmireesll c women. 

If you were married to your spouse 
for at least ten years, you may be 
eligible for a benefit based on your 
former husband’s earnings, even if 
those earnings were during a pe- 
riod you were not married. This 
benefit — no more than half of your 
former husband’s benefit — is paid 
to you separately. To be eligible 
for this benefit, you must meet the 
following requirements: 

□ You must be at least 62 years 
old. 

□ You must be unmarried at the 
time of application. 

□ Your former husband must be 
at least 62 years old and be 
fully insured (have the mini- 
mum number of QCs) or be 
receiving disability benefits. 



□ You are not eligible for a bene- 
fit based on your own wage 
record that is equal to or 
greater than one-half of your 
former husband’s full benefits. 

Even if you have lost track of 
your ex-husband and don’t know 
whether he has retired, whether 
he is still alive, or what his Social 
Security number is, you should 
apply for benefits if you think you 
might be eligible. The Social Secu- 
rity Administration can help you 
locate the necessary information. 

If you are divorced and your 
former spouse dies, you may be 
eligible for benefits if you have 
met the following requirements: 

□ Your former husband was fully 
insured for Social Security bene- 
fits and was married to you for 
at least ten years. 

□ You are unmarried or you re- 
married after the age of 60. 

□ You are at least 60 years old (50 
if you are disabled) or you are 
caring for your former spouse’s 
child who is under age 16 or 
who was disabled before age 
22 . 

□ You are not eligible for a 
greater benefit based on your 
own wage record. 
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A SfiSCBSl SMStS tits widows. You 
may qualify for a survivor benefit 
if: 

□ You were married to your 
spouse for at least nine months 
before his death (if death is due 
to an accident or military duty, 
no length of marriage is re- 
quired); or 

. □ You are the parent of his child 
(natural or adopted). 

If you are a widow age 60 or 
over and your spouse had reached 
the normal retirement age (cur- 
rently 65) and was covered under 
Social Security, your benefit 
should be 100 percent of your de- 
ceased spouse’s Social Security 
benefit (called the Primary Insur- 
ance Amount). Benefits will not 
stop if you remarry. The following 
changes in benefits may apply: 

□ You will receive a lower 
amount if your spouse retired 
early and had a reduced bene- 
fit. You cannot receive more 
than the reduced benefit, but in 
no case less than 82.5 percent 



of your deceased spouse’s So- 
cial Security benefit. 

□ If your deceased spouse retired 
after normal retirement age, you 
will receive the same benefit 
amount (including the delayed 
retirement credit) that your 
spouse received. This may be 
reduced if you are under the 
normal retirement age at the 
time of your spouse’s death. 

If you are a surviving disabled 
spouse age 50-59 who, because 
of a severe mental or physical im- 
pairment, cannot perform any 
substantial gainful work, you may 
qualify for benefits if the disability 
has lasted five full months. The 
benefit is 71.5 percent of your de- 
ceased spouse’s Social Security 
benefit. Benefits will not stop be- 
cause of remarriage. 

If you are a surviving spouse 
caring for an eligible child who is 
under age 16 or disabled before 
age 22, you may receive 75 per- 
cent of your deceased spouse’s 
Social Security benefit. The benefit 
stops when the youngest child 
reaches age 16, unless a child dis- 
abled before age 22 is present. 
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Pension plans, offered by most 
public employers and many in the 
private sector, are another leg of 
the retirement income stool. To be 
eligible for pension benefits, you 
must be vested in your employer’s 
plan. Vesting gives you a nonfor- 
feitable right to a pension at retire- 
ment age. You usually become 
vested after having worked for the 
same employer for at least five 
years. 

Some plans permit you to be- 
come vested gradually, over a pe- 
riod of time. You may be partially 
vested after three years, for exam- 
ple, and 100 percent vested after 
seven. If you are not vested, you 
will not be eligible for benefits. 

There are two kinds of pension 
plans. One is based on a defined 
contribution , a fixed amount that 
an employer contributes on your 
behalf into an account. A defined 
contribution plan does not set the 
benefit to be paid. This means 
that your benefit will depend ulti- 
mately on the account’s balance, 
how well the funds in it have 
been managed, and the account’s 
earnings. 
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Under a defined benefit plan, 
the employer promises to pay a 
specific benefit, usually a percent- 
age of your average earnings cal- 
culated according to the number 
of years that you worked for 
the employer. People with high 
salaries who have been 'with one 
company for a long period of time 
receive larger benefits than those 
at the lower end of the pay scale 
or those who worked for the com- 
pany for fewer years. 

If you or your spouse has a 
pension plan, you should know 
(or know how to find out) the 
following: 

□ Who manages the company’s 
plan? How can you contact that 
person? 

□ What will be your benefits 
under the plan? If you are mar- 
ried and your spouse were to 
die, what would your survivor’s 
benefit be? 

□ Will your benefits be adjusted 
for increases in the cost of liv- 
ing? How will those increases 
be calculated? 

□ Will your benefits be reduced by 
the amount of your Social Secu- 
rity benefit? (Some plans inte- 
grate benefits, subtracting the 
amount of Social Security you 
will receive from the pension 
benefit. In no case may your 
pension benefit be reduced by 
more than 50 percent.) 

□ Is the pension plan insured? 



Several factors can cause 
women to receive lower pension 
benefits — or none at all — for ex- 
ample, time out of the work force 
to raise a family or care for an el- 
derly parent. What can you do to 
increase your chances of receiving 
pension income? 

□ When considering a position 
with a company, ask about pen- 
sion plans. Try to find a com- 
pany that offers a pension plan. 

□ Stay with a company that has 
a plan in which you can be 
vested. Instead of advancing 
your career by moving to other 
companies, try to work your 
way up within one company. 

□ If you and your spouse divorce, 
work for a divorce settlement 
that recognizes pensions as 
property to be divided. 

□ Pursue additional retirement 
savings opportunities, such as 
an Individual Retirement Ac- 
count (see page 41). 

To see how little a pension ben- 
efit can be, read about Marvis, 
page 48. 
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Marvis, a member of the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers 
Union (ILGWU), worked for 39 
years as a seamstress at a plant 
in the midwest. For 20 of those 
years, her union made automatic 
contributions to a pension plan. 
When the plant closed, her 
monthly pension payments totaled 
$ 112 . It is only because of Social 
Security and her survivor’s bene- 
fits from her late husband’s pen- 
sion and because she owns her 
own home that she is able to live 
comfortably in her retirement. 

Many of her peers, she says, do 
not. In her town, she hears stories 
of retired women who are living 
in one room, struggling just to 
get by. 

“It isn’t surprising. Wages in the 
plant where I worked were only 
about 10 to 20 percent over mini- 
mum wage. Most people started at 
five dollars an hour and averaged 
between six and twelve dollars an 
hour.” 

Marvis had considered retiring 
at other times in her life, before 
the plant’s closing made that de- 
cision for her. Once, she had 
planned to retire, only to discover 
a lump in her breast. 

“I didn’t want to retire then, be- 
cause I was afraid the insurance 
wouldn’t cover the operation. As it 



turned out, the lump was nothing, 
and I didn’t need any treatment.” 
When her husband died, she 
thought again about retiring. “But 
I decided I didn’t want to stay 
home alone all the time. He’d 
been ill for three years, so we had 
expected his death, but it was still 
a very hard loss.” 

His illness, she says, was ex- 
pensive and took almost every- 
thing they had. “We couldn’t really 
keep up with our bills, some of 
them were so enormous.” 

After his death and upon her 
retirement, she became more ac- 
tive in community programs, es- 
pecially in her church and local 
senior citizen’s club. 

“I’m also trying to start up a 
retirees club of former employees 
from my plant who want to be- 
come more active and get to- 
gether.” ILGWU retirees clubs 
often sponsor dinners and social 
activities, as well as letter-writing 
campaigns to Congress on issues 
of importance to women in the 
textile industry. 



Special note to divorced women. 

Although many people believe 
that their houses are their most 
valuable asset, pensions can be an 
equally valuable asset. You must 
be aware of your right to your for- 
mer spouse’s pension benefits. 



After 39 years with her employer, 
her monthly pension payments 
totaled $1 12. It is only because ot 
Social Security and her survivor’s 
benefits from her late husband’s 
pension and because she owns 
her own home that she is able to 
live comfortably in her retirement. 



In community property states 
(see map on page 49), pensions 
are considered part of the marital 
property and can be divided upon 
divorce. Common law states have 
different rules regarding the divi- 
sion of property, although many 
recognize pension benefits as 
property to be divided between 
spouses. Ask your divorce attor- 
ney to explain these rules to you 
clearly. 

Try to ensure that survivor’s 
benefits are included as part of 
the divorce settlement. This means 
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that the settlement should order 
the former spouse to be treated 
as a surviving spouse. Otherwise, 
when your former spouse dies, his 
pension benefits may die with 
him. 

The Clearinghouse on Pensions 
and Divorce , a project of the Pen- 
sion Rights Center, can provide in- 
formation and assistance to per- 
sons going through divorce and 
their attorneys. For more informa- 
tion, see the list of Resources on 
page 77. 
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Some employers offer employ- 
ees the option of early retirement. 
Whether or not you should exer- 
cise this option will depend on 
how long you have worked for 
the company and the way its pen- 
sion plan is structured. 

Employers sometimes offer em- 
ployees an incentive to retire early 
in the form of a lump-sum pay- 
ment or an annuity. The lump- 
sum payment, as its name sug- 
gests, is just that: when you retire, 
you receive a one-time payment. 
An annuity would provide a 



monthly income to you for the 
rest of your life. If you opt for sur- 
vivor’s benefits, your surviving 
spouse would also receive a 
monthly annuity. 

Whether or not to take a lump- 
sum payment depends on many 
factors, including the investment 
climate when you retire (can you 
invest the money so that it yields a 
sufficient return?) and your will- 
ingness and ability to manage the 
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money. You will also need to cal- 
culate what you would owe in 
federal taxes. If you were at least 
50 on January 1, 1986, and re- 
ceived or will receive a lump-sum 
payment in 1987 or later, you can 
choose to average the sum over a 
five- or ten-year tax period. If you 
were not 50 by January 1, 1986, 
you can only use the five-year 
averaging. 

You should discuss the benefits 
and disadvantages of these op- 
tions with a tax advisor or accoun- 
tant. Whatever option you take, be 
sure to research it carefully and 
take those that best meet your 
needs. 

Adapted from Think of Your Future 

Mitt Siimowiir 
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If you are married, you should 
understand the meaning of joint- 
and-survivor benefits , also known 
as J&S benefits. J&S benefits pro- 
vide you and your spouse with a 
slightly reduced monthly benefit 
while your spouse is alive. If he 
dies, however, you will continue 
to receive some percentage of that 
benefit. 
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You can choose to sign a 
spousal consent form to waive 
your J&S benefits. If you do, your 
husband’s monthly benefit would 
be higher. However, when he 
dies, the benefits die, too. Before 
waiving J&S benefits, ask yourself 
if you can live without ybur hus- 
band’s pension benefits if he 
should die. 

If you are presented with a 
waiver, read it closely. The Gov- 
ernment Accounting Office (GAO) 
recently reported that most of 
these forms are too difficult for 
the average reader to understand. 
Most do not give a breakdown of 
what your payments will be based 
upon the different plans. Ask the 
plan’s manager to tell you what 
your benefits will be under both 
options. You may want to ask 
your lawyer to read it with you. 




Insurance can protect you from 
the financial costs associated with 
illness, disability, or death. You 
may already be familiar with vari- 
ous types of insurance, but this 
brief refresher highlights points to 
reconsider about medical insur- 
ance — including the federally 
funded Medicare and Medicaid 
as well as disability — and life 
insurance. 
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Adequate health insurance is a 
key element to a secure retirement, 
especially if you (or your spouse) 
become ill for a prolonged period 
or require hospitalization. 

If you are a full-time employee 
insured through an employer’s 
health plan, a law called COBRA 
(Consolidated Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation) enables you to 
continue that coverage for up 
to 18 months after leaving your 
employer. COBRA also protects 
families insured through the em- 
ployment of a spouse or parent, 
permitting them to continue cov- 
erage as well. In addition, COBRA 
permits divorced spouses, sur- 
vivors, and dependents to con- 
tinue coverage through a former 
or deceased spouse’s plan for up 
to 36 months after his or her 
death. If you continue benefits in 
this way, you will be responsible 
for 100 percent of the cost of the 
premium and a small percentage 
of administrative costs. 
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Major medical coverage protects 
you from the financial catastrophes 
that can accompany a severe or 
prolonged illness. Such insurance 
should cover at least $250,000 over 
the course of a lifetime. A major 
medical policy should pay at least 
70 or 80 percent of all medical bills 
while you pay the balance. The 
policy should include a limit on 
your out-of-pocket expenses. Once 
you have reached that limit, often 
$2,000, the insurance company will 
pay 100 percent of all medical bills. 
The policy should also be guaran- 
teed renewable or have a non-can- 
cellation clause, a protection for 
older people for whom coverage is 
often difficult to obtain. 

Long-term care insurance can 
protect you from the costs of per- 
sonal and medical long-term care 
either in a nursing home or in 
your own home. Such care can be 
particularly important for women, 
who have longer life expectancies 
than men and who represent al- 
most three-quarters of all nursing 
home residents aged 65 and older. 
Many insurance companies have 
yet to develop such policies. 

The services covered by a long- 
term policy can vary greatly. Your 
premium will vary according to 
the options you select. You should 
find out whether or not the policy 
requires prior hospitalization be- 
fore providing coverage for long- 
term care. Does it include benefit 
increases to keep pace with infla- 
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tion? Does it pay for any nursing 
home costs or just skilled nursing 
home costs? Will it pay for custo- 
dial home care and hospice care? 
Before purchasing such a policy, 
read the fine print. Be sure to un- 
derstand what conditions yoiril 
have to meet in order to receive 
benefits. 

Disability insurance protects 
persons who are dependent on 
their wages for income against lost 
wages resulting from an illness or 
injury. Most policies will replace 
up to 60 or 70 percent of lost 
wages. Social Security disability 
benefits will not replace as large a 
percentage of the income you lose 
because of a disability. Therefore, 
it is critical that you consider hav- 
ing your own disability insurance 
as well. 

There are two kinds of disabil- 
ity insurance. One version, written 
for “own occupation,” insures you 
should the disability prohibit you 
from working in your own and re- 
lated fields. Insurance for “any oc- 
cupation” means that the disability 
prohibits you from any kind of 
gainful employment. 



Medicare is a two-part health 
insurance program funded by the 
federal government. It is available 
to Americans aged 65 and older. 

In case of disability, Medicare cov- 
erage may be available to younger 
people. 

Medicare Part A is a hospital in- 
surance plan. You should apply 
for it three months before you 
turn 65. Part B is a medical insur- 
ance plan that covers some, but 
not all, of the costs not covered 
under Part A, such as doctor visits, 
prescriptions, or out-patient 
surgery. When you enroll in Part 
A, you automatically enroll in Part 
B unless you instruct the Social 
Security Administration not to en- 
roll you. If you are receiving So- 
cial Security benefits, the premium 
for Part B is automatically de- 
ducted from your benefit check. 

Supplemental Health Insurance 
may be necessary to help you 
meet the expenses associated with 
costs not covered by Medicare. 

You may find such insurance 
through your former employer’s 
group plan, if you can elect to 
continue coverage once you have 
retired; a private health insurance 
carrier through whom you can ob- 
tain a supplemental health insur- 
ance policy; a health maintenance 
organization (HMO) that provides 
services to Medicare beneficiaries; 
and Medicaid, which assists eligi- 
ble, low-income people. If you do 
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not pursue one or more of these 
options, you must pay for the bal- 
ance of your health care costs 
from your own pocket. 

Medicaid pays medical costs 
for low-income people who meet 
certain eligibility criteria. Medicaid 
is operated jointly by the federal 
government and the states (except 
for Arizona, which has its own 
program). Eligibility requirements 
are based on income and personal 
assets. These requirements vary 
from state to state. People who 
receive Supplemental Security In- 
come (SSI) benefits are automati- 
cally eligible for Medicaid. (As de- 
scribed on page 37, SSI benefits 
provide a welfare benefit to peo- 
ple whose monthly income places 
them within federal poverty levels. 
To be eligible, you must meet sev- 
eral criteria.) 
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If you are dependent on your 
wages or a spouse’s, then you 
should have life insurance. Al- 
though employers often offer life 
insurance coverage as part of their 
benefits packages, such coverage 
usually only matches a year’s 
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salary and ends with employment. 
Those benefits would be inade- 
quate if you depend on your 
salary to meet your expenses. 

Some analysts recommend that 
adults carry a minimum life insur- 
ance policy of $100,000. This 
amount can pay a deceased per- 
son’s outstanding debts, cover 
funeral expenses, and leave a 
small trust for beneficiaries. A sin- 
gle woman with no dependents 
has little need for life insurance 
unless she wants to leave an in- 
heritance or provide a fund for 
funeral and burial expenses. 

There are several kinds of life 
insurance from which to choose. 
Because the terms associated with 
each kind of policy vary by insur- 
ance carrier, discuss these policies 
in full with a financial planner or 
insurance representative before se- 
lecting one appropriate for you. 

Term insurance charges a set 
premium over a number of years. 
The benefits are paid to your ben- 
eficiaries upon your death. Term 
insurance has no cash value, so it 
cannot be borrowed against. The 
amount of the premium depends 
on your age at the time you first 
purchase the policy. The younger 
you are, the lower your premium 
will be (because you will be mak- 
ing more payments over your life- 
time). Term life insurance must be 
renewed periodically, usually an- 
nually. Your coverage continues as 



long as you renew the policy. 

Most term policies will stop cover- 
ing you once you are 75 or 85. 

Whole life insurance has a cash 
value and can be borrowed 
against, sometimes at a lower in- 
terest rate than would be available 
at banks. Once a policyholder has 
reached a specified age, she can 
receive a lump sum payment from 
such plans. Some people use 
whole life insurance as a retire- 
ment plan because the premiums 
paid for such a policy are not 
taxed until the policy is cashed in. 
No income taxes are owed, how- 
ever, if the policy is cashed be- 
cause of the policyholder’s death. 

For women with a large amount 
to invest, single premium ivhole 
life insurance offers one opportu- 
nity. Single premium whole life 
requires that you pay the entire 
premium in an initial lump sum 
payment. It pays you a dividend 
on the cash value. Before choos- 
ing this as an investment, how- 
ever, discuss the move with an 
accountant or financial planner. 
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Universal life insurance is simi- 
lar to single premium whole life, 
except that the initial deposit may 
be paid over a predetermined, but 
generally short, amount of time 
such as one year. In addition, divi- 
dends may be calculated differ- 
ently. Both single premium whole 
life and universal life policies have 
income tax advantages similar to 
those of whole life insurance. 

The premiums that a healthy, 
45-year old woman who does not 
smoke would pay in 1991 for 
$100,000 of coverage under these 
policies differ enormously. She 
would pay $301 annually for term 
insurance, but $1,578 for whole 
life. 
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Sometimes, the most important 
lessons in our lives come from 
die most unexpected people. For 
Sue, who watched her 74-year-old 
father-in-law enjoy 10 years of re- 
tirement before he was diagnosed 
with cancer, the lesson has been 
not to postpone retirement. 







“I don’t want to have many re- 
grets,” she says. “When my father- 
in-law retired he bought a boat, 
traveled, and enjoyed himself. 

Now that he’s become ill, lie’s 
able to afford the care that he 
needs, and he’s done many of 
the things he’d wanted to do.” 

Although she does not plan to 
postpone retirement, Sue, 48, says 
she’s about 15 years from retiring. 
She owns a successful marketing 
firm and hopes to pass the busi- 
ness on to a successor. She doubts 
that will happen, however. In the 
meantime, she tries to plan for re- 
tirement while acknowledging that 
she derives great satisfaction from 
owning her own business. 

The business is located in an 
apartment/office building that is 
home to many elderly people. 

“I’d like to be the way they are: 
independent and self-reliant. I’d 
like to retain a certain level of 
comfort, and I’d like my life to be 
worthwhile.” 

To help reach those goals, she 
contributes to a 401(k) plan that 
her business has. To date, she 



has saved some $50,000, still a far 
cry from what she will need to 
have the kind of retirement she 
envisions. 



When I Sold [my husband] my 
greatest tears were of growing 
old, becoming III, and having no 
one So Sake care of me, he Sold me 
I was crazy. But my health and 
having enough money So live on 
are very Important So me. ” 



“I think the 401(k) is a good 
benefit for my employees, who 
are vested at twenty percent per 
year. We match employee contri- 
butions at a certain rate. The 
younger employees don’t really 
appreciate this, but many of the 
older ones do.” 

Sue first began to seriously 
think about retirement planning 
during a two-year separation from 
her husband of 23 years. At the 
time, they had planned to divorce. 

“When I told him my greatest 
fears were of growing old, becom- 
ing ill, and having no one to take 
care of me, he told me I was 
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crazy. But my health and having 
enough money to live on are very 
important to me.” 

She and her husband have 
since reunited and hope to enjoy 
retirement together. 

“During our separation, we 
grew to appreciate each other 
more, so our relationship now is 
different. I was very lonely, and I 
can understand how hard it is to 
be single again. I’m very happy to 
be together with him.” 
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She expects that they will pur- 
sue some of their common inter- 
ests, such as sports and travel. 
Their children are adults now and, 
like many women in this situation, 
she feels free to do many things 
she could not do when she — and 
her children — were younger. 

But she also expects to contin- 
ue volunteering her time to many 
of the groups she now works with 
professionally, such as a program 
that promotes safe driving prac- 
tices and the Red Cross. 
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“I think that this kind of involve- 
ment keeps you alert, it keeps you 
current. I am energized by being 
around other people. I’d like to be 
like my 75-year-old father, who still 
works three days a week. It’s a 
way to feel needed.” 
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t some point, most people 
will avail themselves of 
legal counsel — especially 
for estate planning, the process of 
determining what happens to your 
property and possessions when 
you die. Women often find, how- 
ever, that they need legal counsel 
or assistance for other matters, 
such as divorce or remarriage or 
to pursue cases of age or sex dis- 
crimination in the work place. 

There are at least eight situa- 
tions in which you should seek 
legal advice: When you 

□ Buy, sell, or rent housing or 
sign a contract for retirement 
housing, such as a lifetime care 
community. 

□ Divorce or many later in life or 
for a second time. 

□ Buy, franchise, set up, or sell 
any interest in a business or 
partnership. 

□ Hold property in a joint 
ownership. 

□ Assign a power of attorney or 
durable power of attorney or 
when you hold a power of at- 
torney or durable power of at- 
torney for a relative or friend. 

□ Write or change your will. 

□ Receive a lump-sum pension 
payment. 

□ Set up a trust fund or other 
estate-planning device. 

Adapted from 
Think of Your Future . 

Getting your legal affairs in 
order requires a few simple steps. 
Most of these steps are simply a 




matter of organizing papers — 
knowing where important docu- 
ments are or being certain that 
beneficiaries are properly named. 
Others may require a meeting 
with an attorney, for example, to 
review property titles or establish 
durable power of attorney. You 
may have accomplished some of 
these steps when you assembled 
your personal and financial 
records. 
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Attorneys generally charge an 
hourly fee. However, some charge 
a flat fee for services such as 
drawing up a simple will. Some 
attorneys will negotiate fees, de- 
pending on the services rendered. 

If you cannot afford to hire an 
attorney, there are legal aid orga- 
nizations across the country that 
can help you obtain legal counsel. 
The Legal Services Corporation, an 
agency of the federal government, 
has offices that serve low-income 
people. Your community may 
have a Legal Aid Society. The 
local chapter of the American Bar 
Association can refer you to a 
legal service. The yellow pages of 
your local phone book can also 
be a starting point (look under 
“lawyers”). 




Estate planning can help you 
reach your financial goals while 
you are living and distribute your 
estate as you wish after you die. 
Your estate is everything that you 
own and everything that is owed 
to you minus anything that you 
owe. If you are responsible for 
dependent children or other rela- 
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tives, estate planning will help en- 
sure that they will have enough to 
live on after you’re gone and can 
minimize taxes and administrative 
expenses on your estate. If you 
are married, you or your spouse 
may have made some decisions 
concerning your estate already. 
You should become familiar with 
those decisions. 

Professional advisors, such as 
your lawyer, banker, accountant, 
and insurance agent, can help you 
develop specific goals and a plan 
with which to achieve them. Some 
of the tools you may find helpful 
in estate planning are a will, 
trusts, joint ownership, and life 
insurance (which was discussed 
on page 52). 
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Your first step in estate plan- 
ning is to write a will. A will states 
clearly, simply, and legally what is 
to be done with-your personal 
property and how to carry out 
your final wishes, for example, 
for your funeral arrangements. It 
naimes your beneficiaries and what 
eat^h is to receive. 
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You should periodically review 
your will to ensure that the infor- 
mation is up-to-date and that the 
bequests are correct. 

Your will must be written, 
signed, and witnessed so as to 
meet all the requirements of state 
law. Always review a will with an 
attorney. One technical mistake 
can render the entire document 
invalid . 

You will need to gather a great 
deal of information before your 
will can be written. Be prepared 
with a complete list of assets and 
liabilities and information on how 
these assets are owned. Know to 
whom and how you want to dis- 
tribute your estate. Do you want 
to leave each heir specific assets 
or a percentage of the total estate? 
You could use a combination of 
these two distribution methods. 
Have with you the names, ad- 
dresses, and Social Security num- 
bers of your beneficiaries. 

A trust provides you with an 
opportunity to dispose of or man- 
age assets, including property. 
Basically a trust offers a plan by 
which a trustee (often a bank) 
holds your assets for your own 
benefit or that of your beneficia- 
ries, paying the money at the time 
and in the manner you specify in 
written instructions. 




Say you want to transfer 
$30,000 to one of your children 
but are concerned that the child 
might not handle the money pru- 
dently. If you want to pass that 
money along now, not later, you 
can do so with a trust. You might 
instruct the trustee to pay income 
from the fund to your child annu- 
ally or in a lump sum at a stated 
time (such as when the child 
reaches a certain age or upon 
your death). The trustee receives 
a fee, and you receive the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that the matter 
will be handled properly. 

Trusts can be living or testamen- 
tary, revocable or irrevocable. A 
living trust is set up and takes ef- 
fect while the parties are still alive. 
A testamentary trust is created by 
will and goes into effect upon your 
death: for example, your life insur- 
ance proceeds could flow into a 
trust fund upon your death and 
subsequently be managed by a 
trustee. A revocable trust can be 
canceled by the person who estab- 
lished it, while an irrevocable trust 
cannot be canceled. 
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Trusts are not for everyone. 
Your estate should be large 
enough to justify the payment of 
trust management fees. Further- 
more, the initial costs of establish- 
ing certain kinds of trusts can be 
substantial. The offsetting benefits 
should be discussed in detail with 
your attorney and the trust officer 
of your bank or your financial ad- 
visor before you take action. 
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Part of your estate planning 
should include an examination of 
how your property is owned. 
Whether you are married, di- 
vorced, or single, consider whether 
joint ownership would serve to 
protect the rights of yourself or 
others who need access to prop- 
erty such as bank accounts, home, 
or automobile if the owner be- 
comes incapacitated or dies. 

For example, joint tenancy with 
right of survivorship (often used in 
property ownership) can act like 
a will to avoid probate, though it 
will not necessarily help avoid es- 
tate taxes. 
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At times you may need to ap- 
point others to make decisions or 
act on your behalf in legal or fi- 
nancial matters. Power of attorney, 
durable power of attorney, and a 
living will are three legal devices 
that permit you to do so. 
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Power of attorney permits 
someone you trust to act on your 
behalf in a variety of matters, from 
signing a check to selling prop- 
erty. Anyone can be given power 
of attorney on your behalf. A 
power can be general in scope or 
limited to specific activities you 
designate. A lawyer can draw up 
power of attorney documents for 
you. 

You do not relinquish your de- 
cision-making power to another 
person when you establish a 
power of attorney. You merely 
name a deputy with authority to 
act on your behalf under certain 
specified conditions. Power of at- 
torney terminates should you be- 
come legally incompetent or die. 
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Durable power of attorney con- 
tinues even if you become inca- 
pable of managing your affairs. 
Like a standard power of attorney, 
it can be limited to specific re- 
sponsibilities, such as financial 
management or medical treatment. 
Durable power of attorney is the 
best tool with which to set condi- 
tions or limitations on your medi- 
cal treatment, such as life support. 
Again, an attorney can help you 
draw up papers. 




A living will is another way to 
specify your preferences regarding 
medical treatment in the event that 
you are involved in an accident or 
become terminally ill. In most 
states, living wills are not applica- 
ble for people who are in comas 
or who are suffering from Alzhei- 
mer’s disease, a stroke, or a de- 
generative illness. Some states do 
not recognize living wills. 




If you and your spouse divorce, 
you will need a lawyer. A good at- 
torney will guide you through the 
legal disputes that so often accom- 
pany divorce and will work as an 
advocate on your behalf to ensure 
that property is divided fairly and 
equitably. Marital property can in- 
clude both tangible property, such 
as a house or car, and intangible 
property, such as pensions and re- 
tirement benefits, educational de- 
grees or professional licenses, a 
business or a profession, and life 
insurance. 

The Clearinghouse on Pensions 
and Divorce, a project of the Pen- 
sion Rights Center, can provide in- 
formation and assistance to per- 
sons going through divorce and 
their attorneys. For more informa- 
tion, see the list of Resources on 
page 77. 

To find a good divorce attor- 
ney, talk to family and friends, or 
ask a local women’s organization 
to refer you to a reputable attor- 
ney. The local chapter of the 
American Bar Association can also 
refer you to legal counsel suited to 
your needs. 




Money almost always becomes 
an issue in any marriage. Before 
you marry or remarry, discuss 
your finances with your future 
spouse. Determine how you are 
going to handle your accounts, 
whether you will have joint or 
separate accounts. Review your 
estate plans together. Decide 
where you will live — an important 
(and potentially divisive) issue if 
you each own a home. Decide 
whose house you will live in and 
find out what the tax conse- 
quences are of selling one of the 
two houses. If you and your fu- 
ture spouse have many assets, you 
may want to have your attorney 
draw up a prenuptial agreement. 
Such an agreement can protect 
your personal assets and property 
in the event df divorce. 




Under the Age Discrimination 
in Employment Act (ADEA), most 
employers cannot use age as a 
factor in making employment 
decisions, such as hiring, firing, 
compensating, or promoting em- 
ployees age 40 or older. (In occu- 
pations where age is a “bona fide 
occupational qualification,” how- 
ever, age can be a legitimate fac- 
tor.) Other equal opportunity laws 
prohibit discrimination on the 
basis of sex. Despite these laws, 
some employers may discriminate 
against you on the basis of your 
age, your sex, or both. 

If you have been discriminated 
against because of your age or 
sex, you can seek legal redress by 
filing a complaint with the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission. This complaint should be 
filed within 180 days; in most 
states, your complaint should first 
be made to a district EEOC office. 
Call 1-800-USA-EEOC for addi- 
tional information. An EEOC offi- 
cer will interview you and investi- 
gate your case, usually trying first 
to foster reconciliation with your 
employer. If this is not possible, 
you will then be advised to seek 
an attorney’s assistance. 
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dequate, affordable, and 
comfortable housing in 
retirement is a concern 
for women, regardless of their 
marital status or economic situa- 
tion. Although young people gen- 
erally decide where to live based 
on their family size, personal fi- 
nances, and proximity to work 
and school, other factors can influ- 
ence an older woman’s housing 
decisions. Security and safety, the 
accessibility of health care profes- 
sionals or facilities, and proximity 
to transportation, community ser- 
vices, or family may all be decid- 
ing factors. 

Older women today have a va- 
riety of options from which to 
choose. Although many will con- 
tinue to live with spouses or on 
their own, others will live with 
family members, such as an adult 
child. Others will share homes or 
apartments with friends or rent 
space to tenants. 

By the time they reach the age 
of 75 , however, most women will 
find themselves living alone. In 
fact, the Census Bureau reports 
that only 13 percent of men be- 
tween the ages of 65 and 74 live 
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alone, while almost one-third of 
their female counterparts do. 

Many women change their living 
arrangements to ease the financial 
cost of living alone. Others find 
satisfaction in a communal living 
arrangement. Some become in- 
volved in cooperative home ex- 
change programs that enable them 
to travel while someone else lives 
in their house. 

Some older women will move 
to retirement communities. Others 
may find that their needs are best 
met in an environment where 
medical care is always available, 
such as a nursing home. Some will 
not be able to find or afford ade- 
quate in-home care and will find 
that a nursing home provides the 
best alternative. 




As you consider housing op- 
tions for your retirement, some 
factors important to your decision 
may not be obvious. Can you per- 
form the necessary maintenance 
or afford to pay someone else? 
Handicap accessibility may not 
seem important now, but what 
about in 20 years? 

This section is a glimpse of the 
range of available options. It sug- 
gests criteria to use when selecting 
a place to live and discusses the 
legal, financial, and personal is- 
sues associated with different liv- 
ing arrangements. There are ad- 
vantages and disadvantages to 
each kind of arrangement. 
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Many factors influence your de- 
cision about where to live, some 
of which will change as your 
needs and priorities change over 
the years. 

A primary consideration, of 
course, is location and the prox- 
imity of family, friends, or the ser- 
vices or facilities you require to 
live comfortably. For people still 
in the work force, for instance, 
commuting time and distance are 
important determinants in housing 
equation. 
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I PPEFETS TO LIVE MEM: 


TODAY 


IN 10 YES 


IN 20 YRS 


© 


Family or friends 










Work place 










Church, synagogue, or other place of worship 










Public library 










Schools 










University or college 










Cultural centers 










Community recreation center 










Sports and recreation facilities 










Public transportation 










Hospital or medical facilities 










My doctor’s office 










Shopping center. 










Grocery store 










Pharmacy 
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The list on page 60 provides 
some elements to use in selecting 
where to live. Try ranking them in 
order of importance to you, both 
now and in the future. If you are 
married or involved in a long-term 
relationship, ask your partner to 
complete the checklist with you. 
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Staying in your own home has 
several advantages. For example, 
your house payments may be very 
low in today’s market or the mort- 
gage may be paid. In this case, 
you have accumulated equity in 
the home, which augments your 
financial security. The home can 
also provide you with various 
sources of income, should you 
choose to sell it or rent it. (These 
are discussed in more detail in 
Section Three, page 39.) 

Depending on how long you 
have lived in your home, you may 
have developed a social network 
in the community. Your environ- 
ment is familiar and comfortable. 
You have relatives and friends 
with whom you socialize and 
some you can call on for support 







in an emotional or financial crisis. 
You may also have a network of 
merchants, advisors, and services 
you know and trust: a doctor, 
pharmacist, plumber, butcher, sit- 
ter, lawyer, auto mechanic, and 
others. If you are considering 
moving to a new home, consider 
how difficult it would be for you 
to replace your personal support 
network. 

If you choose to stay in your 
own home, you may want to 
make some changes to suit your 
family’s changing needs. You can 
improve the accessibility of your 
home by improving the lighting, 
especially in hallways, removing 
unnecessary doors and doorstops, 
changing round door knobs to the 
more easy-to-use lever type, and 
installing grab rails in the bath- 
room. While these improvements 
may be most helpful to the oldest 
members of your family, they 
make your home more livable for 
persons of any age. 

According to the size of your 
family, the size of your home may 
be adequate or too large. A four- 
bedroom house adequate to the 
needs of raising several children 
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can seem cavernous when only 
you or you and your spouse dwell 
there. However, if an elderly par- 
ent requires care, that extra space 
can be an asset. Make an unused 
study or playroom on the ground 
floor into an easily accessible bed- 
room. Convert your basement into 
an apartment that provides privacy 
and independence for a family 
member or tenant. 

The most obvious disadvantage 
to home ownership is mainte- 
nance, which can be costly, time- 
consuming, and physically de- 
manding. As one woman describes 
this situation, houses teach you the 
meaning of hundreds: house re- 
pairs can “hundred dollar you to 
death.” On a fixed income, this can 
break the bank. 

A house requires the invest- 
ment of energy: lawn mowing, 
gutter cleaning, plumbing main- 
tenance, and a variety of other 
chores. For women who are 
alone, such chores can become 
all-consuming. For those with 
physical limitations, these chores 
can be impossible. Hiring some- 
one to perform such chores might 
be an alternative. 

£ If you decide to rent your 
home, consult a real estate agent 
who can help you find a tenant 
and also help you write a lease. 
You must, of course, report any 
rental income to the Internal Rev- 
enue Service, 

One alternative to owning a sin- 
gle-family home is tp purchase a 
condominium. Condominiums 
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offer the advantages of ownership 
■without the burdens of mainte- 
nance. In condominiums, you are 
usually responsible for maintain- 
ing the inside of your apartment 
or townhouse, while the condo- 
minium association maintains the 
outside. Generally, you must pay 
a monthly condominium fee. Be- 
fore signing a contract, find out if 
this fee increases annually, and 
whether or not there is a cap for 
any one year. 
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Many women find cooperative 
living arrangements satisfying, es- 
pecially if they live alone. Such ar- 
rangements can provide a sense of 
security and companionship, as 
well as a reduced cost of living. 
Cooperative living arrangements 
also offer the opportunity to share 
common household chores such 
as grocery shopping, cooking, and 
cleaning. By sharing housing with 
someone who shares your inter- 
ests, you can often forge a lasting 
friendship. For older people who 
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have no family, these arrange- 
ments provide a sense of commu- 
nity. Some senior citizen’s agen- 
cies and centers keep listings of 
older people who are interested in 
such arrangements. 

Some women are able to find 
tenants who can lease a portion of 
the home, thus reducing housing 
costs. Women in college commu- 
nities, for example, can often rent 
rooms to a student, who may be 
willing to do household chores in 
exchange for reduced rent. Other 
women share houses with their 
peers. 




Rental property, such as an 
apartment or town house can also 
be an alternative to the problems 
of home ownership, such as too 
much space or too many repairs. 
In many areas, apartment rental 
payments are less expensive than 
mortgage payments. A couple in a 
two-bedroom apartment may find 
that the living space suits their 
needs ideally without the chore of 
home maintenance and repairs. 

In an apartment, the owner is re- 
sponsible for the cost of all re- 
pairs. For older people, a one- 
floor apartment is much more 
easily navigated than a three-story 
house. Many women find that liv- 
ing in a building that offers a 
guard service at the front desk 
reduces their worries about per- 
sonal safety. 




Apartments are not without 
their drawbacks. You may find 
that your noisy neighbors, the 
clatter of high heels on a kitchen 
floor, the commotion of children 
playing outside are more than you 
can tolerate. In this case, if you 
can afford to do so, you may want 
to consider a retirement or leisure 
community. Flowever, these too 
may have similar drawbacks. 

MM ft® (grasiita 
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When your family shared one 
house and your children were 
young, you probably set the 
ground rules. Similarly, when you 
lived in your parents’ house, they 
probably had the final word. But 
if the tables turn in later life and 
your adult children or elderly par- 
ents come to live with you, it may 
not be so easy to agree on rules 
with which everyone can live. 

Still, by having rules that everyone 
agrees on, you will promote a har- 
monious living situation, one that 
protects each person’s privacy and 
independence while ensuring that 
everyone lives together happily. 
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Some points to consider are: 

□ What areas will be common liv- 
ing space? 

□ What areas will be private living 
space? 

□ Is there enough space for ev- 
eryone to live comfortably? 

□ How will household chores be 
shared? 

□ How will household bills, such 
as utilities, be divided? 

□ Will your adult child or older 
parent pay rent? If so, how 
much? What kind of payment 
schedule will you have? 

□ Will you buy groceries together 
or separately? 

□ Will you prepare meals together 
or separately? 

□ How will you handle house 
guests? Can each person make 
arrangements to entertain 
friends in the home? 

□ If there are problems, do you 
have a plan for resolving them? 

□ If your children move home 
with their children, what role 
will you have in their care? 

□ Is the arrangement going to be 
temporary or permanent? 

□ What kinds of structural 
changes will be necessary to 
accommodate a housemate? 

If you decide to set up a coop- 
erative living arrangement with 

your peers, many of these ques- 
tions will still be applicable. 
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Ellen’s Irish grandmother lived 
to be almost 100 years old, mov- 
ing from one child’s house to an- 
other in New England where her 
children had immigrated. With 
such a lively foremother, it never 
occurred to Ellen to worry about 
growing old. “I just figured I 
would emulate my grandparents, 
who were healthy until they died.” 
At 75, Ellen is following in that 
family tradition. 

Recently, Ellen decided to buy 
a small, one-story house to be 
closer to her family. For more than 
a decade, she had shared a luxury 
apartment with another woman, a 
friend she’d met in a senior citi- 
zen’s program. 

“I enjoyed that. We were able 
to afford a luxury building, but 
our costs were lower because we 
split everything. We had compan- 
ionship; we traveled together and 
did things together. This worked 
out well until we each began to 
have health problems and decided 
we needed to be closer to our 
families.” 



The logistics of having a room- 
mate were simple. Each bought 
groceries and put receipts in a 
kitty. Every three months, they tal- 
lied what each had paid and 
evened up their accounts. When 
they traveled, one drove her car 
while the other paid for gasoline. 
They shared cooking and other 
household chores. Ellen adds that 
she was glad her roommate liked 
to vacuum, a chore she never 
much liked. 




Each had her own room and 
furniture while common living 
areas were furnished with pieces 
they purchased or already had or 
purchased. Each bought furniture 
separately, so that when they 
moved, there were no questions 
about ownership. 
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Retirement and lifetime care 
communities provide a structured 
yet independent environment in 
which many older women and 
couples are able to live comfort- 
ably. Such communities may pro- 
vide social and recreational activi- 
ties, as well as medical care and 
dining facilities. Some of the larger 
communities even offer shopping 
facilities. These communities usu- 
ally offer security arrangements as 
well, freeing people from their 
concerns about safety. 

Such communities generally 
offer couples or singles an inde- 
pendent apartment where they . 
can live, entertain guests, and 
cook their own meals. Most of 
these communities reflect the 
male-to-female ratio of older 
Americans: women outnumber 
men, sometimes as much as six 
to one. 

While retirement communities 
can offer many advantages, they 
are often options only for people 
who have had higher incomes. 
These communities can be quite 
costly to move to, some requiring 
initial deposits of anywhere from 
$6,000 to $400,000, in addition to 
monthly payments. People who 
are stimulated by community di- 



versity — children, young families, 
and others — may not like the 
sense of isolation retirement com- 
munities sometimes create. 

Before signing a contract with 
such a community, consult a 
lawyer and an accountant. Find 
out what happens to your deposit 
in the event that the community 
declares bankruptcy. Often, in 
such cases, you must line up with 
the community’s other creditors, 
and your deposit, or most of it, 
may be lost. 

SoOwo© mi ta©©©: 
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Although they come from dif- 
ferent Central and South American 
countries, Silvia and Teresa tell 
stories similar to those of many 
older Hispanics in America. Each 
came to America in her youth, 
married, had children, worked 
very hard — and in the process, 
had to deal with the curves life 
threw them. 

For Silvia, it was the challenge 
of supporting herself alone after 
more than 20 years of marriage. 

As a secretary in a county school 
system, making ends meet has not 
always been easy, but she has 



managed. For several years, she 
lived with her daughter and son- 
in-law. She was finally able to 
save enough money to purchase a 
small mobile home in a pleasantly 
maintained trailer community. In 
addition to making monthly pay- 
ments on her loan, she also pays a 
ground rent which is subject to 
annual increases. The increases 
concern her, especially as she ap- 
proaches retirement age. Nonethe- 
less, she says that she loves the 
privacy and independence she 
feels in the home. 



Her husband’s sudden death 15 
days after they bought a new 
home meant coping with great 
loss and enormous financial strain 
simultaneously. She has learned 
to Ike “day by day. ” % renting a 
portion other home and saying as 
best she can, she has been able to 
pay her mortgage and to stay in 
her home. 



For Teresa, her husband’s 
sudden death 15 days after they 
bought a new home meant coping 
with great loss and enormous fi- 
nancial strain simultaneously. She 
has learned to live “day by day.” 
By renting a portion of her home 
and saving as best she can, she 
has been able to pay her mort- 
gage and to stay in her home. 
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Both women, now in their late 
forties or early fifties, contribute to 
retirement plans provided by their 
employers. Even so, each worries 
about how she will support her- 
self in her retirement. 

“In my country, old people live 
with their children and are cared 
for by them. My sisters support 
and take care of my mother. But 
here, it’s different. You don’t want 
to be a burden to your children. 

So I try to plan for retirement, to 
save money,” says Silvia. She 
hopes that by the time she retires, 
she will have paid off her mobile 
home in a trailer community. 

Teresa echoes this sentiment. 

“I would like to retire to my own 
country so I am saving $50 each 
month and putting $100 in my 
employer’s retirement plan.” 







Teresa is also trying to improve 
her position in her department, 
where she is a support staff per- 
son. By taking courses, she hopes 
to get a promotion that will lead 
to more responsibility and better 
pay. 

Through their hard work and 
planning, Teresa and Silvia hope 
to avoid the poverty into which 
many elderly Hispanics retire. Ac- 
cording to the Census Bureau, the 
median income for elderly Hispan- 
ics was $6,642 in 1989, barely over 
the poverty threshold of $5,947. 
Even with their private pension 
plans, each will find herself de- 
pending on Social Security bene- 
fits more than other sectors of the 



elderly population. According to a 
report published by the National 
Council of LaRaza, an umbrella 
group for Hispanic organizations, 
the median Social Security income 
for Hispanics was $5,437 in 1988 
— 21 percent less than that of 
whites. 

For now, leisure time seems 
like a long way off, although each 
has her dreams for retirement. 
Teresa dreams of using her Span- 
ish skills to help others, perhaps 
as a translator. Silvia, an accom- 
plished seamstress, dreams of op- 
erating her own small business. 
But today, those dreams must take 
a back seat to the hard realities of 
financial planning, of trying to ac- 
cumulate enough money for a se- 
cure retirement, and of living as 
single women. 
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any midlife women will 
grow older with their 
spouses and their own 
parents. And often, these spouses 
and parents will reach a point in 
their lives where they require 
some degree of care to accom- 
plish daily tasks. 

Ordinarily, we reach adulthood 
and stand on common ground 
with our parents. However, mid- 
life women who care for elderly 
parents who are ill, financially in- 
secure, or who have lost some de- 
gree of independence often find 
the parent-child roles reversed or 
skewed. 

Similarly, it can be difficult to 
cope with the changing marital 
relationship when one spouse re- 
quires constant care as the result 
of illness, injury, or frailty. 

In today’s America, this situa- 
tion is becoming increasingly 
common. In the next decade, it 
will become even more common 
as baby boomers become young 
senior citizens and their parents 
become older senior citizens. Al- 
most everyone will have to face 
some of the issues associated with 
caregiving. These issues range 
from arranging for a parent to re- 
ceive meals at home through a 
social program such as Meals-on- 




Wheels to finding round-the-clock 
home care for a spouse or an el- 
derly parent or providing that care 
yourself. 

Caring for a person you love 
and who very often nurtured and 
cared for you at other points in 
your life can be rewarding and 
satisfying, but it can also be emo- 
tionally and financially draining. 
This section reviews some of the 
common concerns of caregiving 
and the resources available to 
help you make the later part of 
your parents’ life comfortable — 
without sacrificing your own emo- 
tional or financial well-being. 

You will want to talk to your 
parents about their personal, legal, 
and medical affairs. If you have 
not had an open relationship with 



your parent, such openness may 
be difficult. Some issues are not 
easily discussed. You will proba- 
bly have to address the same is- 
sues yourself eventually, so dis- 
cuss them openly. Communication 
can help eliminate tension and 
misunderstanding and can ensure 
that everyone’s needs are being 
met. It is much easier to make 
rational and informed decisions 
before a crisis makes them 
necessary. 

For starters, ask your parents to 
complete the personal and finan- 
cial records checklist included in 
Section Three, page 34. 

You should also discuss po- 
tential problems, such as funeral 
arrangements and the need for 
long-term care, before they arise. 
Talk to your parents and their at- 
torneys about drawing up three 
important legal documents: power 
of attorney, durable power of at- 
torney, and a living will. You 
should also discuss these matters 
with your spouse, regardless of 
your health or financial status 
today. These areas of our lives can 
change dramatically and suddenly. 
Legal affairs are discussed in detail 
in Section Four. 
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One of the most obvious prob- 
lems that arises is the question of 
where an elderly parent will live. . 
For some midlife people, the obvi- 
ous solution is to have an elderly 
parent move into their home. If 
you decide to pursue this option, 
discuss it thoroughly with your 
parent and, if appropriate, your 
spouse. 



“II was hard in a way. II wasn’t 
like living with a child— yon can 
cornel a child, but an adult, you 
can’t So sometimes, I’d get edgy 
and feel pul upon. II was hard for 
us to go out because we always 
had lo arrange for someone to 
care for her. ” 



There are a variety of ways to 
create room in a house for an 
older parent: a spare bedroom 
near a bathroom may be all your 
parent needs. You may want to in- 
vestigate the cost of having an ad- 
dition built onto your house. 

Some houses can be converted so 
that a former family area — a recre- 
ation room, for example — can be- 
come a sitting room, bedroom, 
bath, and small kitchen for an 
older parent. 







One innovative solution that is 
popular in Australia and is slowly 
making its way to America is the 
elder cottage, also known as 
ECHO. These small efficiencies are 
really miniature houses that can 
be erected on your property. Re- 
strictive zoning policies, however, 
could make it impossible to exer- 
cise this option in your commu- 
nity, so you will need to research 
this option. 

If your parent moves to your 
home, try to accommodate his or 
her needs. If your spouse be- 
comes ill, you may want to take 
these precautions as well. If your 
parent has trouble with stairs, for 
example, arrange for his or her 
living area to be on one floor. Re- 
move hazards that could cause an 
older person to fall, a great danger 
for older women, whose bones 
are easily broken. The National In- 
stitute on Aging suggests you take 
the following steps to eliminate an 
older person’s risk of accidental 
injury in the home: 

□ Light stairways and provide 
switches both at the top and 
bottom. 



□ Provide night lights or bedside 
lamps. 

□ Have handrails on both sides of 
the stairs. 

□ Tack down all carpets and 
throw rugs. 

□ Arrange furniture so that you 
don’t create an obstacle course. 

□ Have grab bars on bathroom 
walls and nonskid tape in 
showers. 

□ Reduce the setting on water 
heaters to prevent scalding. 

□ If your parent is taking medica- 
tion, be aware that some medi- 
cations cause dizziness which 
can cause an older person to 
fall. 

□ Have an emergency escape 
plan in case of fire. 
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For five years in the 1950s, 

Mary cared for her husband’s 
grandmother, an invalid who lived 
with them. Although the situation 
was not always an easy one, Mary 
felt that, because the woman had 
raised Mary’s husband, they could 
do nothing else, 

“It was hard in a way. It wasn’t 
like living with a child — you can 
correct a child, but an adult, you 
can’t. So sometimes, I’d get edgy 
and feel put upon. It was hard for 
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us to go out because we always 
had to arrange for someone to 
care for her. 

“Finally, when we couldn’t lift 
her out of bed anymore, she had 
to go into a nursing home. I felt 
very bad about this, but we didn’t 
have a choice. She was 81 and 
mentally just wasn’t all there.” 

Ironically, more than 30 years 
later, Mary herself became a nurs- 
ing home employee when the 
death of her husband left her with 
limited financial resources. 

“He’d worked for a company 
for 30 years and had no pension. 
So I had his life insurance when 
he died, but that was it. I hadn’t 
worked since the 1940s. We al- 
ways thought about it, but we just 
thought things would work out 
somehow.” 

They have worked out only 
because she has worked. At first, 
after her husband’s death, Mary 
says work was a crutch. 

“We’d been married for 42 years 
and it was very hard to be alone 
all of a sudden. I had to make a 
180 degree turn with everyone, 
my friends, my family. So three 
weeks after his death, I went to 
work at the home. It was a way to 
get out of the house and to stop 
feeling sorry for myself. Now, I 
enjoy the chance to meet people.” 

When she isn’t working, Mary 
often baby-sits her grandchildren 
and great-grandchild. To keep 
healthy, she bowls each week and 
tries to walk as much as she can. 
She parks far from the entrance 







to stores and walks a few flights 
up in her high-rise apartment 
building. 

“I’m so thankful that I’ve lived 
long enough to see my children 
grown, and their children grown. 
Every generation is different. With 
every generation, you find some- 
thing new to love.” 




Your parent or spouse can 
benefit from many different com- 
munity services, especially if you 
work during the day and your 
parent is home alone. In most 
communities, for example, Meals- 
on-Wheels will deliver meals at 
little or no cost to homebound 
people. 

Your local office on aging can 
guide you to support services in 
your community. Such services 
often include visiting nurses asso- 



ciations as well as companions 
who are willing to visit elderly or 
housebound people, home health 
and home care agencies, adult day 
care programs, transportation, and 
other volunteer groups. 

A spouse or parent who is very 
old or ill should consider purchas- 
ing a mechanism for calling emer- 
gency help if he or she should fall 
or become ill and be unable to 
use the phone. Many companies 
now offer devices that an older 
person can use to summon a 
neighbor or reach emergency 
care. Most systems are worn as a 
pendant of some kind with a but- 
ton that is pushed to activate the 
service. These services usually in- 
volve a one-time set up charge 
and then a monthly maintenance 
fee. 




The decision to have a spouse 
or parent enter a nursing home 
may be unavoidable and medi- 
cally necessary. The decision can 
also be fraught with worry, guilt, 
and uncertainty. In some cases, 
home care may be an affordable 
alternative to a nursing home. 
However, many families find this 
option unavailable. 

By 2030 it is estimated that 20 
to 30 percent of the elderly popu- 
lation will spend some time in a 
nursing home. It is essential that 
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you be informed about such 
homes. There are four classifica- 
tions of long-term care homes: 

□ Residential care facilities, offer- 
ing room and board as well as 
social, recreational, and spiritual 
programs. Such arrangements 
generally work best for healthy 
individuals who do not require 
personal or medical care. 

□ Continuing care communities, 
where all personal and medical 
needs can be satisfied, such as 
room and board, health care, 
and social programs. These 
communities can meet the 
needs of a variety of people. 

□ Intermediate care facilities that 
offer room and board, as well 
as nursing care, rehabilitative 
and social services, and per- 
sonal care assistance. 

□ Skilled nursing facilities for 
those who require round-the- 
clock medical and personal care 
and supervision. Such homes 
work to rehabilitate residents or 
maintain the skills and abilities 
they still have. 

From the National 
Institute on Aging, “When You 
Need a Nursing Home”, 
Age Page, November 1986. 
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If you are looking for a good 
nursing home in your community, 
talk to your doctor, clergy, other 
families with elderly parents, and 
your area agency on aging. 
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Average nursing home costs can 
be as high as $100 a day. Annual 
costs can range from $25,000 to 
$40,000. The majority of these 
costs must be paid for by individ- 
uals and their families. Medicare 
pays only up to 100 days of acute 
medical and rehabilitative care in 
a nursing home. Medicaid, which 
does cover nursing home costs, 
does so only after an individual 
has exhausted all of his or her 
own resources. 

Home care can also be expen- 
sive. Almost all home care is pro- 
vided by family or friends, the 
majority of whom are women. 

For many of these women, the 
cost of providing such care is 
the loss of their own careers and 
independence. 

Contact your local office on 
aging to find out what, if any, pro- 
grams are available to help you. 
Reach out to others in your situa- 
tion so that you will have a sup- 
port network. 

It is also likely that you will 
have to deal with the death of 
your parents or spouse, especially 



because women tend to outlive 
their husbands. If your parent or 
spouse becomes terminally ill, you 
may want to investigate the possi- 
bility of hospice care, a service 
that provides emotional, physical, 
and nursing support so that peo- 
ple are able to die in their own 
homes, surrounded by their own 
families. Your parent’s physician 
or your local hospital should be 
able to refer you to hospice care 
in your area. 
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Some second wives may find 
themselves ineligible for a share of 
their husband’s retirement bene- 
fits, although their husbands may 
have adequate retirement plans 
and incomes. Thus retirement 
planning remains crucial to secur- 
ing the future. This was the case 
for Pam, a professional woman 
who lives in the West. 

Although Pam has been married 
to her husband for 16 years, she is 
ineligible to receive annuity bene- 
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fits from his retirement in the 
event of his death — although her 
own annuity benefits would go to 
him. This is because her hus- 
band’s annuity benefits were pre- 
established when he took an early 
retirement. This benefit cannot be 
revised and it cannot be trans- 
ferred. When he dies, it will die 
with him. Former wives, too, often 
find themselves in this kind of 
predicament. 




“Having to plan this way isn’t a 
commentary on the state of the 
marriage. You can still have a 
great marriage. But you must plan 
much as a single woman would,” 
says Pam. 

In fact, you must plan as every 
woman must, and Pam is proof 
that it’s never too late to start. 

Now 46, she first enrolled in her 
employer’s pension plan when 
she was 37. She has also put extra 
money into a tax-sheltered plan, 
realizing that her university pen- 
sion alone would need to be aug- 
mented by another source of in- 
come. In addition, she and her 
husband are purchasing a small 
house that they hope to have paid 
for completely before retiring. 

Obviously, saving has required 
careful planning and discipline. 
Pam realizes that savings plans 
may be difficult for people who 
have other responsibilities, such as 
college-aged children. However, 
she notes, it is important to realize 
the tradeoffs in saving: Not plan- 
ning now can lead to financial 
problems later in life. 

“Many of my peers have trouble 
saving because they have kids in 
college. And I’m aware of that 
need. We’ve helped my step- 
daughter through school. But I’ve 
also seen how important financial 
planning is through the experi- 
ences of my mother and grand- 
mother, both widows.” 

In fact, Pam’s entire family — 
husband, stepdaughter, mother, 
and grandmother — eventually 



The implication for such 
women is clear: they must plan for 
retirement as if they were single 
and, often, as if they had never 
been married at all, since they 
may not have access to their 
spouse’s pension. 




moved to one very large hQuse, in 
part to meet the increasing needs 
of her mother and grandmother 
for personal care. 

“My mother had been in her 
small home, my grandmother in 
hers, we were in ours. I saw a 
human need to have everyone 
in one home. We pooled our in- 
comes and bought a large house.” 

Although her grandmother 
died five years ago, Pam’s mother 
continues to live in a separate 
apartment in the house. Like any 
shared living arrangement, this 
one has not always been perfect. 
However, by having kitchens both 
upstairs and downstairs, as well as 
separate telephone lines, she and 
her mother have been able to 
maintain their privacy and inde- 
pendence. For example, her 
mother always phones upstairs 
when she wants to visit or needs 
something. 

“We never visit unannounced,” 
Pam says. “We maintain a sense of 
privacy, respect, and caring that 
goes both ways.” 

Nonetheless, the arrangement 
has been satisfying. Pam says, “It’s 
been very important to me, being 
able to help my mother. However, 
it is painful to be around illness 
daily. So it is satisfying, yet painful 
at the same time.” 
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etirement can be a re- 
warding and satisfying 
time of life: time to pur- 
sue new interests or a second 
career, to do the things you only 
dreamed about when family or ca- 
reer consumed your time and en- 
ergy, to strengthen or build rela- 
tionships with family and friends, 
to contribute more to society as a 
worker or volunteer. 



Although planning cannot pre- 
pare you for every change or un- 
expected event in your life, it 
can help you to cope better and 
weather changes. Planning will 
help you to decide the circum- 
stances of your retirement, rather 
than having every aspect of your 
later years dictated by necessity 
or crisis. 

Reading this guidebook has 
given you the chance to sketch 
the plans for your retirement. 
These plans may change as you 
grow older or as your circum- 
stances change. The decisions 
you make at 45 may no longer be 
relevant when you’re 85. 



Our final exercise will illustrate 
where you are in the retirement 
planning process. If you answer 
“no” or “I don’t know” to many of 
these questions, review the rele- 
vant sections of the book or pur- 
sue the recommended resources. 
Although you may not have com- 
plete answers to each question, 
you should try to be able to give 
at least a partial answer. 
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Do you want to retire? Why or why not? 

o 

When your time becomes your own, how will you spend it? (See page 11.) 

o 

What are your skills? Hobbies? Favorite pastimes? (See page l6.) 

o 

Will you miss your former job? (See page 11.) 

© 

What kinds of job opportunities do older people have? (See page 12.) 

© 

Will you have a network of friends and family? (See page 6l.) 

® 

If you are divorced, widowed, or single, what other issues concern you? 

© 

What will your sources of retirement income be? (See page 33.) 



Will they be sufficient? (See page 35.) 

@ 

Will you be entitled to Social Security benefits? (See page 43.) 

© 

What do you know about your retirement benefits package? Your husband's? 

(See page 47.) 

G 

Do you have health insurance? (See page 50.) 

o 

Do you have life insurance? (See page 52.) 

o 

Do you have disability insurance? (See page 51.) 

o 

Have you considered long-term care insurance? (See page 51.) 

o 

What kinds of insurance does your spouse have? 

o 

Is your insurance coverage adequate for your needs? 
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What kinds of situations require professional legal advice and counsel? 

(See page 55.) 

o 

Do you have a will? If not, do you know how to find a lawyer 
to help you write one? (See pages 55, 56.) 

o 

Are your other legal affairs in order? (See pages 56-57 ) 

o 

What are the most common health concerns of older women? (See pages 23,28.) 

o 

What can you do to maintain good health? (See page 23 ) 

o 

How is your emotional health? (See pages 25-27.) 

o 

Have you thought about where you’ll live and with whom? (See page 59-) 

o 

Will you stay in your own home? (See page 6l.) 

o 

How can you adapt your home to the needs of an older person? (See pages 6l,67.) 

o 

Will you move to a retirement community? (See page 64.) 

o • 

If you have elderly parents, will you care for them should they become ill or re- 
quire long-term care? (See page 66.) 

o 

If your spouse should become ill and require long-term care, 
do you know what to do? (See page 68.) 



Are you ready to begin your retirement planning? 

o 

If you have answered “no” to the last question, begin to take some actions that 
will point you to retirement readiness. Retirement planning is an on-going pro- 
cess. Just as we are constantly learning something new about our work, our 
families, or our world, so too are we constantly learning more about the valu- 
able and productive options people have for their retirement years. To make 
the most of those options, review your plans periodically. Tiy to include some 
flexibility so that you can adapt to unexpected change. Most important, have a 
sense of where you want to be, how you want to travel on the road to the fu- 
ture. In this case, the journey will be everything. 
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American Association of Retired Persons. How 
to Plan Your Successful Retirement. Illinois: 
Scott, Foresman and Co., 1988. 

Think of Your Future: Retirement 



Planning Workbook. Illinois: Scott, Fores- 
man and Co., 1988. 



“Poorly Written Consent Forms Put Spouses in 
Danger of Losing Pension Benefits.” Senior 
Law Report, January 24, 1990. 

Sherman, Dr. Sheryl. Program Officer for Bone 
Diseases, National Institute on Aging. Inter- 
view, 20 May 1991. 



Crooks, Louise. “Women and Pensions, In- 
equities for Older Women,” Vital Speeches, 
February 15, 1991. 

Dennis, Helen. Retirement Planning: Corpo- 
rate Perspectives for the 1990s. New York: 
The Conference Board, Inc., 1990. 

. “The Current State of Retirement Plan- 
ning,” Generations, Spring 1989. 

Detlefs, Dale R. and Myers, Robert J. t 1991 
Guide to Social Security and Medicare. Ken- 
tucky: William M. Mercer, Inc., 1990. 

Griffin, Dr. Suzanne. Clinical psychiatrist, 

Georgetown University and private practice. 
Interview, 9 May 1991. 



Sullivan, Alexandra. Health and wellness con- 
sultant. Interview, 1 June 1991. 

U.S. Department of Health and Human Ser- 
vices, Public Health Service, Alcohol, Drug 
Abuse, and Mental Health Administration. 
Depression: Effective Treatments Are Avail- 
able. DHHS Publication No. (ADM) 90-1652, 
Revised 1990. 

U.S. Department of Health and Human Ser- 
vices, Public Health Service, National Insti- 
tutes of Health, National Cancer Institute. 
Diet, Nutrition & Cancer Prevention: A 
Guide to Food Choices . NIH Publication No. 
87-2878. U.S. Government Printing Office, 
May 1987. 



“Legal Issues Affecting Older Women,” Hot 
Flash, Fall 1989. 

Leonard, Frances. Gray Paper on Older 

Women and Pensions: Catch 22. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Older Women’s League, 1988. 

. “Pensions: Off-balance.” Modern Ma- 
turity, October-November 1990. 

National Institutes of Health, National Institute 
on Aging, “Special Report on Aging.” Wash- 
ington, D.C.; 1990. 

Older Women’s League. Heading for Hardship: 
Retirement Income for American Women in 
the Next Century. Washington, D C.: Older 
Women’s League, 1990. 

“Pay Equity and Older Working Women.” 
Working Age, American Association of Re- 
tired Persons, March/April 1989. 



. What You Need to Know About Breast 

Cancer. NIH Publication No. 91-1556. U.S. 
Government Printing Office, May 1989. 

U.S. Department of Health and Human Ser- 
vices, Public Health Service, National Insti- 
tutes of Health, National Institute on Aging. 
Age Page: Arthritis Advice. U.S. Government 
Printing Office No. 1985 — 461-308/20003. 

. Age Page: Getting Your Affairs in 

Order. U.S. Government Printing Office No. 
1988-205-703, February 1988. 

. Age Page: When You Need a Nursing 

Home. U.S. Government Printing Office No. 
1986— 491-280/40003. 

. Answers About: The Aging Man, 1991. 

. Answers About: The Aging Woman, 

1991. 
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. The Menopause Time of Life . NIH Pub- 
lication No. 86-2461. U.S. Government 
Printing Office, July 1986. 

U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, Office of Policy Development and 
Research . Options for Elderly Homeowners: 
A Guide to Reverse Mortgages and Their Al- 
ternatives. HUD-1217, Washington, D.C.: 



U.S. Government Printing Office, April 
1989. 

“Will You Be Able to Retire?” Fortune, July 31, 
1989. 

“Women’s Attitudes About Work and Retire- 
ment.” Working Age, American Association 
of Retired Persons, January/February 1988. 




A variety of printed materials and 
organizations are available, many free 
of cost, to assist you in planning for your 
retirement. 

The single copies of the following pub- 
lications are available free, unless other- 
wise marked, to individuals by writing to 
AARP Fulfillment, 601 E Street, N.W., 
Washington, DC 20049. 

Dfffc’gSttj [EDli]3D(Q)pMft s 
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Becoming a School Partner (D13527) 

How to Get Appointed to a Board or Commis- 
sion: A Guide for Older A meric a ns (D880) 

How to Plan Your Successful Retirement is 
available for $9. 95- Contact AARP, Worker 
Equity Department, 601E Street, N.W., 
Washington, DC 20049, for ordering infor- 
mation. 

Making America Literate : How You Can Help 
(D12735) 

To Serve, Not to Be Served (D 12028) 

Volunteer Talent Bank Registration Packet 
(D910) 

Working Options — How to Plan Your Job 
Search, Your Work Life (D 12403) 



FooMdodD Ossoodi sinaafl 
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A Woman ’s Guide to Pension Rights (D 12238) 

Before You Buy — A Guide to Long-Term Care 
Lnsurance (D 1 2893) 

Home-Made Money (D 12894) 

Knowing Your Rights ( D12330) (Medicare and 
Medicaid) 

Look Before You Leap: A Guide to Early Retire- 
ment Incentive Programs (D 13390) 

Making Wise Decisions for Long-Term Care 
(D 12435) 

Organizing Your Future: A Guide to Decision- 
making in Your Later Years (D 13877) is 
available for $12.95 plus $1.00 shipping 
and handling by writing to Legal Counsel 
for the Elderly, P.O. Box 19269-K, Washing- 
ton, DC 20036. 

Your Vital Papers Logbook is available for 
$6.95 by writing to AARP, Worker Equity 
Department, 601 E Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, DC 20049. 
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Action for a Healthier Life: A Guide for Mid- 
Life and Older Women (D 13474) 

Heart to Heart: What Older Women Need to 
Know About Heart Disease (D14260) 

How Does Your Nutrition Measure Up? 
(D12994) 

Pep Up Your Life (D549) 

MoailNh mi fcDDi(Sis= 
[IciofiDomgiD mi iMsill 

Divorce After 50 — Challenges and Choices 
(D 12909) 

I Wonder Who Else Can Help (D13832) 

On Being Alone (D150) 

So Many oj My Friends Have Moved Away or 
Died (D 13831) 




A Home Away from Home: Consumer Infor- 
mation on Board and Care Homes 
(D 12446) 

CHISS (Consumer Housing Information Ser- 
vice for Seniors): Resource Guide on Acces- 
sory Apartments (D 12775) 

The Doable, Renewable Home (D 12470) 



(SM|DWDDB(0) 

A Checklist of Concerns/Resources for Care- 
givers (D 12895) 

A Handbook About Care in the Home (D955) 

A Path for Caregivers (D 12957) 

Before You Buy— A Guide to Long-Term Care 
Insu ra nee (D 1 2893) 

Making Wise Decisions for Long-Term Care 
(D12435) 

Nursing Home Life: A Guide for Residents and 
Families (D13063) 
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AARP is the nation’s leading organization for 
people age 50 and over. It serves their 
needs and interests through legislative ad- 
vocacy, research, informative programs, 
and community services provided by a net- 
work of local chapters and experienced 
volunteers throughout the country. The or- 
ganization also offers members a wide 
range of special membership benefits, in- 
cluding Modern Maturity magazine and the 
monthly Bulletin . For further information, 
write to AARP, 601 E Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, DC 20049, or call (202) 434-2277, 

American Diabetes Association, 1-800-232- 
3472, for information and the phone num- 
ber of your local chapter. 

Displaced Homemakers Network, 1411 K 

Street, N.W., Suite 930, Washington, DC 
20005, (202) 628-6767, an organization that 
provides information and referrals about 
employment and job training opportunities 
for divorced and widowed women return- 
ing to or entering the work force. 

Elderhostel, 75 Federal Street, Boston, MA 
02110, or call (6 17) 426-8056. 

Gray Panthers, National Office, 311 South 
Juniper Street, Philadelphia, PA 19107, 

(215) 545-6555. 

National Arthritis Foundation, P.O. Box 
19000, Atlanta, GA 30326, (404) 872-7100. 



National Council on the Aging, Inc., 600 

Maryland Avenue, S.W., Washington, DC 
20024, (202)479-1200. 

National Foundation for Consumer Credit, 

Inc., 8701 Georgia Avenue, Suite 601, Sil- 
ver Spring, MD 20910, (301) 589-5600. 

Their toll-free number is 1-800-388-CCCS. 

At little or no cost, NFCC helps consumers 
whose debt burden has become unman- 
ageable to make arrangements to repay 
credit. 

Pension Rights Center, 918 l6th Street, 

N.W., Suite 701, Washington, DC 20006, 
(202) 296-3776. This nonprofit public inter- 
est group was organized to protect and 
promote the pension rights of workers, re- 
tirees, and their families. The Center’s 
Clearinghouse on Pensions and Divorce 
provides pension information and assis- 
tance to people going through divorce. The 
Clearinghouse has created a computerized 
index of court cases dealing with pensions 
and divorce and has published six technical 
legal information packets for use by attor- 
neys representing persons in divorce pro- 
ceedings. 

President’s Council on Sports and Fitness, 

450 5th Street, N.W., Suite 7103, Washing- 
ton, DC 20001 
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Consumer Credit Survival Guide. Available 
free by writing TRW Information Systems, 
1900 Richmond Road, Cleveland, OH 
44124-3760, Attn: Communications 4-W. 

Consumer Reports Books Guide to Housing Al- 
ternatives for Older Citizens . Margaret Gold. 
New York: Consumer Reports Books, 1985. 

Growing Old: A Complete Guide to the Physi- 
cal, Emotional and Financial Problems of 
Aging. Dr. David A. Tomb. New York: Pen- 
guin Books, 1984. 

Growing Older, Getting Better: A Handbook 
for Women in the Second Half of Life . Jane 
Porcino. Massachusetts: Addison- Wesley, 
1983. 

If I Live to be 100: A Creative Housing Solution 
for Older People, Vivian F. Carlin, Ph.D., 
and Ruth Mansberg. Princeton: Princeton 
Book Company, 1989. 

Learning from Experience . A Handbook for 
Adult Women Students. Call 1-800-225-3088 
or, in Massachusetts, 1-617-979-7100 to 
order this $4.00 booklet. 

Making It through Middle Age: Notes While in 
Transit, William Attwood. New York: 
Atheneum Publishers, 1982. 

Managing Your Menopause. Wulf H. Utian, 
M.D., Ph.D., and Ruth S. Jacobowitz. New 
York: Prentice Hall, 1990. 

Menopause Naturally: Prepanngfor the Sec- 
ond Half of Life. Sadja Greenwood, M.D. 
California: Volcano Press, 1989. 

Options for Elderly Homeowners: A Guide to 
Reverse Mortgages and Their Alternatives, 
HUD-1217. Available for $3.00 from HUD 
User, P.O. Box 6091, Rockville, MD 20850, 
(800) 245-2641. 



Osteoporosis: A Woman's Guide (free) and 
Boiling Up: A Guide to Osteoporosis Preven- 
tion and Treatment ($2.00). Available from 
the National Osteoporosis Foundation, 2100 
M Street, N.W., Suite 602, Washington, DC 
20037. 

Ourselves Growing Older : Women Aging With 
Knoivledge and Power. Paula Brown Doress 
and Diana Laskin Siegel. New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1987. 

Retirement: You're In Charge . Eleanor L. Fur- 
man. New York: Praeger, 1984. 

Silent Epidemic: The Truth About Women and 
Heart Disease. Write to American Heart As- 
sociation National Center, 7320 Greenville 
Avenue, Dallas, TX 75231. 

When Your Parents Grow Old. Florence D. 
Shelley. New York: Harper and Row, 1988. 

Where Can Mom Live? A Family Guide to Liv- 
ing Arrangements for Elderly Parents. Vi- 
vian F. Carlin, Ph.D., and Ruth Mansberg. 
Massachusetts: Lexington Books, 1987. 

Women: Hoiv to Understand Your Symptoms. 
The American Medical Association. New 
York: Random House, 1986. 

Your Aging Parents. John Deedy. The Thomas 
More Press, 1984. 

Your Pension Rights at Divorce: What Women 
Need to Know. Anne E. Moss. Available for 
$14.50 plus $2.00 first class postage from 
Pension Rights Center, 918 16th Street, 

N.W., Suite 701, Washington, DC 20006. 
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National Cancer Institute, 1 -800-4-CANCER, 
information about cancer prevention, 
symptoms and treatments, offers a variety 
of free publications. Of special interest to 
midlife women are: 
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What You Need to Know About Breast Cancer; 
Diet, Nutrition & Cancer Prevention . The 
Good News; and Diet, Nutrition & Preven- 
tion: A Guide to Food Choices. 

National Institute on Aging publishes a se- 
ries of fact sheets called Age Page. To re- 
ceive a list of publications or to be added 
to the mailing list, write National Institute 
on Aging, Public Information Office, Fed- 
eral Building, 6th Floor, Bethesda, MD 
20892 . 

Social Security Administration, 1-800-772- 
1213- Social Security has the following free 
booklets: 

Retirement, Understanding Social Security, 
Disability, Medicare, Survivors, and Supple- 
mental Secunty Income. 



Order the following publications from the 
Consumer Information Center, Attn: R. 
Woods, P.O. Box 100, Pueblo, CO 81002. 
When ordering two or more free booklets, 
include $1.00 for postage and handling. 

Financial Management: How to Make a Go of 
Your Business (1 1 1 W, $2 . 30) 

Getting Skilled, Getting Ahead (574W, free) 

National Park System Map and Guide (150W, 
$ 1 . 00 ) 

Resumes, Application Forms, Cover Letters, 
and Interviews (107W, $1.00) 

Starting and Managing a Business from Your 
Home{ 113W, $1.75) 




AARP is the nation’s leading organiza- 
tion for people age 50 and over. It serves 
their needs and interests through legisla- 
tive advocacy, research, informative pro- 
grams, and community services provided 
by a network of local chapters and expe- 
rienced volunteers throughout the coun- 
try. The organization also offers members 
a wide range of special membership ben- 
efits, including Modern Maturity magazine 
and the monthly Bulletin. 




AARP educates employers, employees, 
and the general public about retirement 
and employment issues affecting older 
workers through the Association’s Worker 
Equity Department. The Department as- 
sists midlife and older workers to make 
informed decisions about employment 
and retirement; encourages employers to 
hire and retain midlife and older workers 
and develop personnel policies and prac- 



tices that are age-neutral; seeks to elimi- 
nate age discrimination in employment 
through educational, legislative, and judi- 
cial efforts; and informs older persons of 
their rights under federal and state age 
discrimination and pension laws. 

mm ran 
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The AARP Women’s Initiative advocates 
and supports policies, programs, and leg- 
islation that improve the status of women 
today and in the future. It works to re- 
move barriers to productivity and achieve- 
ment in all aspects of life; correct in- 
equities in employment opportunities, 
practices, and policies; promote healthy 
lifestyles; and provide universal access to 
health and long-term care. The Initiative 
also seeks to expand women’s opportuni- 
ties for personal growth and fulfillment, 
provide materials and resources for in- 
formed consumer decisions, and promote 
greater recognition of the significant con- 
tributions of women to families, commu- 
nities, our nation, and the world. 
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